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Editor Note ; V 

' \ ^ \ - / / • 

The accounts* of classroopi work that make up the" bulk 
of this collect ion ar§ a Ismail sample of the curric- 
ulum themes in open educations. Our teacherrauthors 
'have created i 1 1 ustrat ions of cuYricul um .development 
that are intensely personal at the same time that' 
they draw on the expertise of such sources as Educa-' 
tion Oevelopnient Center , thlvGrowth through Art and 
Museum Experience (feAME) program, the New York City 
Board of Edycation curriculum bulletins, Nuffield 
Foundation material s, the Museum of Natural History,, 
the Metropol itan . Museum of Art, and oflTers.v The 
selecti.ons in the following pages are offered not 
for modeling (as is usual with curriculum bulletias) 
but for sharifig experiences of professional growth. 
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What' "fe the open classroom teacher's 
^ cui'ricUluni? From what sources -is it 
det-ived, and what is the teacher's 
role in itSt develo|3ment;? These are { 
difficult questions tijal command the 
attention of both open classroom 
teachers amd those who support the' 
pr6ces^, of. -their changes. They have 
sbmetimes been raised with the im- ' 
pl.ication tTiat there e;cisl;s a lack 
.of curriculum in xthe open' cJ ass room 
or that it is at best built on. I'fap- ' 
genstance or .ab'surd spontaneity, 
lending It a'trivial and ephemeral 
qual ity. , What the open classroom \ 
-teacher offers is other times - 
S(^en'to have no planned input, to 
bei a response^to every passing fancy 
of , the child^ith no thought for der 
velopment or continuity from grade 
to grade, and with little regard for 
the inheritance of knowledge.^ 

Nevertheless, in the approximately 
ten years of open education history, 
teachers—u^ing, the ftelp of work- 
shops, summer • institutffes, teacher 
centers-, advisory, and stiaring with . 
others what goes on in thi^i r /class- 
rooms — have developed spmie*broad 
sustained themes that' reflect their 
own understandings and that are re^ 
sponsive^to children's focus and irtr 
quiry on many levels. 

Certainly it cannot be claimed that 
the te^thers who first rejected the 
prescribed syllabus Kad much under- 
standing of cui^.r icular. issues or even 



much experience in .c\jrr l^cular de- 
^.velopmentv Movi could they since 
tl^eyjrhad been largely excluded 
from 'the w^tfle pVocess\of curricu- 
lum buj-ldingl. In fac?t,.they were 
expected to ^'cover*' in their les- 
sons curriculijm bul letins. made 
up' by experts who in turn .had or-> 
ganized the-subject matter they ^ 
consijjler^d "essential" accprdinq'.l- 
to its internal . logic and accord- 
ing to their view of th6 develop- 
ment of ^ "general L2ed'[ child. ^ 
Such an approach^ a "generalized" 
child, it, became clear,^ wa$ a. poor 
match with the actuality of a * ^ 
child's construct'ion of the-^0;pld. 
A teacher might very vJell cover 
prescribed mater idlj; she might re- 
. sord the success or failure .of its ^ 
' intakie', but more than coverage or 
recording was needed to suppfort a 
^child's actual -developmen^^f un- 
derstanding orjtp know what~i:lTFt ' 
child actually knew. 

The open classroom teacher^' re- . „ 
sponse, rejecting coverage ^n,d pas- 
sive intake of prescribed content^ 
w^s dir^ected %6 the active outreach 
of the child's Intel 1 ig«nce artd to • 
the specific rather than generalized 
reality of the children in their 
classroom. Teachers had still to 
develop'n^t only a basis, for the 
selecAiafi of content biit also a 
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rationale for their own role as 
currjcul urn jnakers. They had to ex- 
pand the ir' understand ihg - of what 
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; the chi Id Ms seeloing tq understand C^-^. 
and -i ts ^elat ionship to the broad 
area» of knowjedge think of as 
"e,ss«ntiaV an<i of thei r-lown Yol e 
as: ajlults relating to the' child's 
search. V At the outlet these teach- 

* ers Were constrained by .the pres- J" 
s^ures of traditional arrangemenxW'. , 
as well as by their own rootedneSs *, 
*in.past ways, relating to i n<;^i vidua" 1. 
and group. Of ten thei r.^cl assroom ^ 
resources were not used in any 
d^epth since' they tendfed to extend ' 
their focus, i^n a thin, Bvenhanded ^^-l 
fashion to. al 1 the individuals in 
their 9l'ass. - Even a's.they moved ' 
from whole class to individual 
<teacjiing, ..the prescribed ^yl la bus 
often »sti 11 dominated their work. 
Because they tried to ."ccfver" all . ' 
the individuals every'day in. t^he 
same way they -had once" covered; tKe. ^\ 
whole c4ass,. ser^ious fo 1 low'-througfi 
wi th any one chi Id' proved^i ff icw*l t. ^ 
How, such follow-through could t^e 
accompljshed was spelled out only 
as teachers used the oppor tun|t ies 
for" observation, response and adafxtja-- 
tlon created by open classroom organ i- 
zat ionv , • ' - » 

Response and adaprtat ion requ iVfed 
dec.i sjon^maki n^; as wel 1* afe just if i-, ^ 
cation. Even i.nitial prbvi s ion ing V 
of thAjclassroom called for selefcr 
tion based on knowledge 6f the pos- 
'sib.ilities in materials for use by 
children of various ages^-at various 
levels and in ways that connect to 
other materials and to speculations v 
accused by such use. Baiic-provi- " 
siohlng for language development, 
reading, and mef^hematics at first 
fplldwed — and still does so to a 
great extent although contemporary^ * 
research in language organization 
and reading processes changing thl^ 
picture--prx>gress ions set by tV^d i- * 
tlonal school requirements, rtot by ^ 
an analysis of what the chiJd needs ^ 
to know and seeks to knpw^ in making i 
sense of the world. Where-the in- 
stitutional requirements allowed 




. leeway, the provisioning for.in- 
.qu i ry- about\ the physid-al or Social 
worlds, or. for expression and repre- 
sentat iffh,,'Vyas often happenstance 
aRd transitory with^no distinction 
between ''intere6t"--a child's- sus- 
tained! quejstion m tj'is effort to 
•nteke sense pf^ the wor 1 d--and pass i ng"^ 
fancy/ " , 



How engagement deyeloRS*, how one ex- 
perTence connects anathpi:, and . 
how sustained the -involvement is that^ 
uncovers compl ex aspects of .the sim-» 
ple--all these processes rema i fi puz- 
zling' urbtil teachers experience th^eir . 
own learning, themselves goPng^beVond 
fi rst> interactions with* a material or*' 
situation to raise tfeeir own questTohs. 
"As the questioning and exploration con^ 
tinue and are pushed further, a. rich- 
er and more detaijed ^ersonSl under- 
stanc/ing of what is being quest ioned 
develops. Only teachers with such ' 
experience can achiev^e' the basis for*- 
sympathet ic obsefvafjon^o/ a' chi id's 
ujse of'what* they have prqvided--for 
respo^^« ^hat link them supporf i vel y 
to the chi I'd 's use. * , ' 



\ . . , : ■• 

It i^-these experience^ cff thefr own 
le^rning--and opportunities for re-- 
. flect^ibn on thepe-^that "Shose of us 
who support teachers '^ jfhange at the 
Worksl;iop Center offer jn support of> 
teachers' decision-making on'curric- 
uluiii. Such iexpdj-iences are .of fered , 
for the insights they jna-y afford aTs 
.well as for the chante to 
the 



i^cr^ase'^ 

base' from which teachers can re- 



spond to the^child's groping into* 
understanding. * A teacher ' s"" response 
cannot help but bif to' detai l ; the/ 
chi Id's, detai.l must resonate in , the 
tea^cher ' s own experience -of deta i 1 ,. 
must be recognized j.tnust receivfe 
empathy. What is offered at a re- 
.,:^'source^cejner such as the WoJ-kshop 
^Center is offered in- the conviction, 
that standard curriculum buljjetins 
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and infotmatldn gathered by subject, 
experts can ,be used only as these 
are nia4e alive In the teacher, trans- 
muted by f eel Ing and *eher^y through 
Interest and inquiry eiXher -in re- . 
spon^/to a 'child or a-^ active -per- 
. sonai interest connect ihg wi th a' 
child's questions. - " 

. What a^' teacher confirmsr for a ch/ld " 
' emerges from the base of what th^'-^ 
teacher knows and understands, ar 
frameworjc .that is personal . but 4*s^'V , 
embedded in a. cultural context anc^-:^»^ 
' inheritance/ If .this bas^ should 
, be too narrow, static, stereotyped,- 
and inflexible; What is confirmed j 
will thereby -be diminished. ThouglR 
the f rami^ of rpbss i-ble response .and' ; 
interaction is p)ersonal fdr each* 
teacher, she cari:ies a S^Ocial re- 
sponsibility to base/this fr.ame as 
broadly, intelJ ig9ntly,*and appr9'->^ 
priately as po^3ible. 

A personal curriculum — persona T for* 
teacher and phi Id-- is not >t^all \ 
the eqalvahent of no 'cy/r I ci/t-um. * 

^ In its deepest meaning" currtciJlum 
. derives from the broad categories ^ , 

of questions we as humans rajse in 
. makmg sense of the world~the*out- ■ 
er^^physrcal world artd the social " ' 
worJd-'-and from our need as humans > 
to express and conmiun i bate our un- 
; d'erstanding. We pass on* the ifi- 

^ heri tance--understandings tiiat re- 
sult ^rom intergenerational rela- ^ 

. tibnships and the SGtf:ial context 
of our.l'Jves. -For the child this ^ 
inheritance fs absorbed as it is 

^1 inked^ .with, his 'own^development and 

nthe quest ions^ he is asking.^ F^lan- 

'ning,- then ,• in sucfe ciirrnculum — 
for a^'oup and iodTvi duaT-rdepend's \» 

^on the teacher ^s. uRderatanding of.^ 
the development of chi 1 drep ' s ques- *^ 
t ions about the world and, adap-,^ 
tlvely for -the particular chiTd, 
on the teacher *s unders'tanjM ng' o/ • 
where' a 'chi 1 d is at, an under- * 

.standing that is' Jbased on the, 
teacher's ob^rvation of an inter- 



action vyith that child's^use of 
what .has been 'provided. Further, 
.it .depends on the teacher's undeV- ^ 
^ standing of possibilities and con-- 
necttoos within the materials she • 
provides: — O ^ 

^. r ' 

Further insight Mnto curriculum de- 
vejopment grpws as teachers study 
their own role in thti S' development: 
To begin with, they become aware 
that the nature of the content it- 
self produces 'differences -in the 
qUal-ity of theiu*. react i»on. . A chiTd'j 
langu^ge^tfev^lopment demoTzds a dl'f-g 
fecfent sy of interact ions wi th ^ ^ 
^teacher than do his first inquiries 
aboift^ the phys ical^ world . ' A teach- 
er's be«t or, talents surely affect 
her approach to and handl ing of any 
material. But all teachers need to' 
use^ thei r, own expert i se— and that ' 
of others--to see material and sub- 
ject matter wi th the .ch i 1 d ' s eyel 
Then, too, teachers experience dif- 
ferent interactions with. the indi- 

.vidual and the group. Leading gr6upr 

-^i scussidns, presenting groups with 
possibilities of ^ew mater ials in^ 
dance/ drama, and story) offei^lng 
grotfp exRer iences in theise arjeas,k, 
helping groups share and \c9ns0] idate^ 

.wjiat they koow--al l thi s teachers ^ 
rearl IzeV wHi le being quit^^ personal , 
Btfted not be' an fnd i vi dtfkl iy isolated 
cu'rriculum that .denies' tfieUmpor- 
tancfe-of ^ociafli ihjteract io|i{and the 

.soc i a experience/ \ 

A growi.ng sensitivity* td'Tzow a ; 
child makes sense of the World re- 
lief ines ^tKe teacher's, confirming/ 
role: Vhat does it mean to donfirm 
the connection, the child has made 
between this point and that? What 
if^^it i-5 inevitably an inadequate 
connection? How is fluidity t)f 
^ conception maintained for the nec- 
essary .reCbnnect'ions an^ recon- 
structions of understanding? ' 

Discussion and verbal underlining 
, are how'd if fererit iated and, an auto- * 
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matic verbal underl rnihg or interpre- 
tation of each, experience is calTed 
insufficient. Some't i fries 'such verbal 
reinforcement or I'fe^back*' may indi- 
cate to a 'chil-d that the teacher has 

'^heardjhim ar has seen h/s work, or 
it may tell a child the teacher 's 
understanding of the experience, but 
it may not pnoperly match the actual 
understanding achieved by a chjld or 
be the pro[5er response to his rmpli- 
cit question/ It may demand of the 
child's understanding too quick a 
step oilt of haziness. Lt tnay be an 
avereager tuning- in to what a child^ 
oould-\\^\i^ been aware of rather than 
what, in fact, he ts aware of. Thus 

^^conf i rmat ion- of only "essential" 

"points (derived either from logical 
analysis or from judgmen.t of what K 
.'^essential'^^ Jnheri tance). is rejected 
as possibly blocjAig perception of 

^what^a crhiLd d>d per,ceive, of what 
he needed for confirmation or "cor- 

^ rectiof*, and of the' bridge he /is 
building of his own insights into * 

• esseht lal s. . s 




Summing jup, a 'chi^ Id needs an aJult 
who tr^es to see v^ith what piece of ' 
reality he i s/grappl i.ng and what in- 
sight he has had— in effect, .who 
sees jvi th a child * s eye. An adul t 
must/te^bJe to Sjee what discrepancy 
in a AhiJd's ^^ast perception h^s 
fhalleN^ged him>**Does another child' 
or^/the teacher argue' for , a different 
.perception? \t is thi^s difference 
^nat has to be discussed. 

The settings we have* estabrished. for 
community and interaction in. the 
Open Cprridor classrooms**and at tj^*^ 
^ Wprkstiop Center have been Htrongl y 
supportive of __Leacbers ' explore ion 
of/ curriculum questions, enabl ihg 
them ta observe children's use of 
envi ronnjtgntal provision in a way 
previ'ou§|^ Inaccess^i bl-e to them. 
In this'^dommunity setting teachers' 
sharing what they have developed can 
also provide for 'cont i nu i ty in ex- 
perience f^r each child^as he moves 
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from grade to. grade. Teachers ar 
encouraged to think through the 
learning ppssibj 1 ities i-nherent in / 
any given material or implied by a 
given s i tua;;4-^?ri they also recei-ve 
.feedback "^om^'o^ ^people with 
sinTiFar ekperiencWr^ In th^'s way 
teachers gjjradual l;;y are enafti^ to^ 
get past , Che single isolated experi-*' 
ence and. to begin to understand the 
continuous fabric of a chi Id's Jeafn- 
jng, the connect.it>ns a cb'ild makes as 
a result of a particular learning ex- 
perience, to appreciate that these 
_^f)|iect.ions may- be separate, strands 

related. They begin to. 
ilook^at .xuf riculum- not' as something 
prei^t^i^^^^^ that ohe then hands: 'down 
to cftHdr^^^ but as a means of sup- . 
,•po^t*for the child's continuities ' 
and transformations, forhi^ cbncen- 
tratecj engagement over time, for 
multiple unfoldlngs of layers of ex- 
perience. Curriculum, as the teach- - 
er begins to use the 'term, iT^defined 
asUier select ion— a IJ within the pos% 
sibl-Wties and real ity of the school 
sett ing-'^of the body of -understand ings 
that children are synthesizing. ' 

• * <> , 

Provided teachers unclerstanci the pur- 
poses of a child as"he tries to- un- 
derstand himself, other people, insti- 
tutions and the physical world; pro- 
vided they understand that a'ctrild. 
grows from a stance of egocentr rsmj 
to' one 'embracing universal s; provid- 
ed they understand the context of 
culture and inheritance from whTcii 
they themselves qperate, teachers can 
even sometimes use the^ standard cur- 
ri.culum bul letins--f lexfbl y '^nd with 
extensions and adaptations to match 
thelrown and the children's purposed. 
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Life in the Middle Aeres 

GRADES 4, 5 . 

* ' ' * < * •*♦ 

. « / ^ . • • 

. ■ • ' I . 

... / ■ ' • , * ■ . «' 

RoMn Rubinger 



!Zy2ts is an inter^^Jiew with Robin ^ 
Rubinger on tTie development of a 
(yurriculim^ on a medieval pieme in 
. hev fquvth- fifth grade at P,S. 76 
.during 1972-74. The interviewer 
is Nancy S'chqffer^ advisor^ whose 
' words dppear in italics below, ' 



At the start of the school year, 
thre teachers in six classes on the 
first-flt)or corridor decided' to use ( 
the Middle Ages as a t^hemeJ ^Our ajt/^ 
cluster teacher had ^worked during '^ 
the summer ' a the Cloisters and had/* 
developed a>hole curp'ribulum in her 



head aboi^t the Middje Ages, Of th^ 
six ellipses, -two definitely didn'^t' 
get into it(<^ery much at all; the 
bilingual dropped ou't;/ another class 
turned to*' something elsef an'd the 
Middle Ages was just incidental; and 
of t*he two remaining, my class be- 
came more heavily involved )in the 
theme, perhaps because tTiey were 
older. 

My students started by talking about 
myths, legends, and f^iry tale's—and 
about, re Wg ion. and superstition. *We 
took a trip to th6 Cloisters Ju5t 
after, that? We looked at the buij-d- 
ing itself ^(at that time' the tapes-' 
tries were not there), "We noted <he 
shapes and building materials ^nd */; 
considered .what is» a clois.ter. 
Questions about the rel rg>ious H fe 
of monks and their relation to the 
church led Into a discussion about 



educat ion ,. 
ing to them. 



I did considerable read- 



Were^ the children into any tactile - 
kind of project?' V 

At^ this time, too^ we were doing 
very carefully detai led drawi ngs of 
things we saw at the Cloisters., J 
thought that ,the kids needed to focus ^ 
in on things*. Many of , them were very,' 
careless about their work',, and not . 
onl y -the i r art worlc, '^■,S^J^■klevoted ; 
|ime to helping thelh <^vM^ a more 

.critical eye ^ut^lMfeiVw^ This 
\ think was ac1ir^|i(fed'ri^rgely tlirpugh 

/sharing and looking' at each other's 
wpk and discussing It, To these 
activities we-wer§ able to give con— 
sjderable time since during the 'first 
few months, 'we concentrated on indi- 
vidual efforts before undept^^fting 
bi^g'or group projects. * . 

In addition to the Cloisters, we 
went to'the Metropolitan Museum to ^ 
see the Armor Room,' From this trip . 
vyfe did a ^Iqt of drawing, first goirfg 
to books from which we copied models 
of the., different types of armor,/ 
categorized them chronologically, 
and compared the materials tjiat were 
usfed. We also created our own cere- 
monies based on 'what 'we Were learn-: 
;ing about <!feremohies^ of the Middle 
Ages, ^ For e^i^tiple; one student did 
a* ceremony .chf getting^ a hair. cut; 
an'otht^^ a teremony of blowing bub-, 
ble^ -\ ' / 



"Did you maintain .charts of medieval 
words and expressions? ^ 

When we tackled the social class 
system — from the king, lords, la- ' 
dies, and, the vassal s, down to the 
peasants--we amassed a hug^ new.vo-* 
cabulafy related to that. From* the 
feudal life of the castle we next, 
examined life In t-he monasteries..' 
We read further about how towns de- 
veloped, which 1 think the kids 
fotin'd most interesting, and of the 
1 ives of craftsmen and townspeople. ^ 
We had noUced that knights and 
/lords haarfami ly cres^ts , so we 
looked ai s^e thaf we had found 
Jn bobks and began to miake our own. 
Everyone did a small ope on felt 
and we then put them together on 
one large banner, which is still ^ 
on display over at GAME (Growth 
through* Art and Museum Experi- 
ence, a 'program that offers studio • 
and museum expedience to children 
^nd^*jteachers) . ^ s 

Your elds/ buiit models of castles ' 
which'were very beautiful q^nd eldb- * 
orate. . Do you want to say^ a little^ 
about how they were ma(ie? - ^ 

We started with whatever cardfejj^^f^/ 
boxe^ we coul d ' f ^nd . We spftwf ; f • . 
. ^ f t ef n"6on just p 1 a y i n g w i tfi tfee t ; ' 
sha'pes whi le -looking at pictur^'^' 
-of castles/- Eventual ly we ^^ot some- 
' thing that^obked vjeryVoughly like 
what we wanted, and we started tap- 
ing together the shapes on a big * 
sheet of.^plywodd. TheTi we put papier 
mache over parts of^ it that weren't' 
smooth and painted the whole thing. 
But what was most exciting, I think, 
was that ^the kids enjoyed doing all ' 
of the details ahd trimmings. Then, 
inter%stiingly enougti^. for about two 
weeks the kids s^topped working bn^ 
the castle. I think they just 
needed a break > but for awhile^ I 
was afraid that our whole, study of 
the Middle 'Ages would^comS to ' 
an end. But when we decided* to 



(iut the castle on display Mn the cor-' 
r^idor they real^ got busy and startT 
ed fixing it\jp. And each' time 1 
would bring in some pi ece^f decora- 
tion thai I thought would be. good ' 
td use somewhere; it sparked a new^ 
i nterest . ' 

They actv/blly decorated the inside^ ' 
tlie courtyard y and the^ rooms ? 

l^is ide^ there we're pel6pl)e r^>ac|e out of. 
clay, -spools from thread , *fabr ic, 
pipe cleaners — just about: everyth ing 
arrd ajiything. There was a Cloister, 
and flowers,, and tapestries hanging 
on the Wa] 1 sr;- * The kids really liked 
doing i.t; they liked that whole doll 
house effect . - 

ILLUMINATED LETTERS A^ID Books INDING 

^ And (^t 'the same time they, i^ere making 
beautiful fabri'c-aovered books.. 

We started the bookbindings very early, 
at^d it carried ouer throughout the 
year'.' I had learned the right way to 
bind books -at a GAME workshop for 
teacher^. At first J' tf^ought it was 
going to be a huge job. to start ^ery- 
one off, because until you know how 
to do .bookbindlng^t 'takes a lot of, 
' time to do well. But a couple of ' 
^gifls were able to get everyone else 
^started. Whenever' the kids had a 
long storyr^or some^ cj>l lection, 
work tl^at they* had done, they were 
anxious to put It into a book.-^ 

^You kept i^t sei^up'^cH.l the time? 

Yes, Ai, long as had aU the. mate- 
rials her^,the**chilcfren, just went 
. to it by themselves. Andrea * s ^dther 
has a Book store-, and he brcJu^ht us 
some beautiful books contarning ^ 
lett-ers- 1 1 1 uminated wl th the gold 
.paint that the kids'wel^e^especial- " " 
j^ly anxious to use.^ The^t started 
by taking ^the first initial of 
either the.ir^first name of their 



last, namfe-and doing tlieir own rTlu- , 
minated Jetter, T)ien .some'- kids. be-. ; 
came absorbed in making-fhelr 'own ;*• ; 
;i ifumijia^ted letter' alphabe^t 'jbooks. 
Some of^tbose were boun'dv vyl-th a ^ 
l ittle introductjqa -aboutvW^ illu- * 
minated letters 'were,! When I re- 
ceived all the k'ids^'TndtvJdual / o. 
pictures that th^ sdhool^ryhd'tograpfv- 
er had taken; we p Lit u pi a- char.t of 
thcfir names' in- medieyaL lettering 
^ heijt to their pictuj-es and had tha*t. ' 
"ori display. lot of th^ kids would,-' ' 
start with the illuminated fancy 
first letter whenever febey would ■ 
wri'te.g story. vS6me of them tried 
to use pen and ink for printing 
' whble sftories--but 'that ^s verjy dif- 
'ficult. They^^ere doi-ng a lot of* 
\ creative writing and drawing, mostly 
/a fry tales or legends featuring, 

at**f irst, ,.the monsters and mythical'* 
bfeasts we had talked about. Then 
, I. came acfosg something in CRICKET 
iinagazin.e about med ieval monsters 
and the tales ^th&t people be 1 ieved • 
•in durfng. that time. We then start- 
ed .cfreati-ng our own monsters, giving 
'tlxeV strange ri^mes. A lot of their 
storles^were about lards and ladies, 
and priricejs and princes^ses, peas- 
ants and vassal si 

For the most part everyone was in- 
volved very, heavily at -some paint. 
Not everybody was into every single 
project, but there was no one >/ho 
wasn't involved In some thing at 
one time or another'. 



ARMOR AND COSTUMES 

After Chnetrrias: I know some of . the 
children were^^ mdking armov^out of 
pop tops* ; * 

Yes, we'd started collecting, the 
pop tops frOm S6da cans very ear 1 y. 
Then at GAME w6 ha^ a session one 
moryiing with Pop Jbp T^rk- ( a man 
who makes clothes from pop tpps). 
We brought our little armored vests 



that .we had made to show to him, and 
he showed us the rigbt^way to do it. 
I thought, that. It would start people 
off again in trying to put, together \ 
some armor, but that didn't happen 
unti I the Fair when, planning cos^ 
tumes,^tne boys decided .they want- 
ed to wear pop top armor vests and, \ 
'knowing the right way to do it, 
found i.t was much 'isjtnpler-^and it 
»came crut looking vciry QC^- * \ 

After Christmas we also started -mak- 
ing rag d6M.$' that the children sewed 
and stuffed and 'dressed as medieval 
characters. That was right after we 
■got^-|nto the life^around the towns — 
the ^^jDblers, the bakers*, the vendors. 
We ha^d a long list of all the differ^ 
ent kinds of people. The children ' 
picked someone that they were inter- 
ested in, cut out' a very simple pat-^ 
tern, and decorated it. The sewing 
was very difficult for most of them ^ 
to handle, and not that many kids 
finished. T guess it would have been 
better to have done pupppts at that 
time, >/hich wpuld^have had *more use 
than just seeing a nice 1 i ttle ddl K 

^How abouf^ thai reading that went on 
along wit^ this work? Did you find 
.that the\id8. were stimulated to 
redd( beyond what they had read? 
\Jil^ get so inxxolved that -they 

^^Mnted to read boql<B ^abo'np the Mid- 
dle'" Ages? 



Some of them djJ. I think maybe a 
handful got int<Xreading beyond. I 
had pulled books Yfrom wherfever I could 
find them — in theVschool library and 

Public Libr^ry--trat had anything 
to ^do with the Kiddle Ages, even so- 
cial studtes textbdpks'In whith I had 
marked off related chapters. Not 
that many kids were Veal 1 y interestied 
in the textbooks. I did bring in a 
lot of books that were collections 
of fantasies and legends. 

And you read to them a great/deal. 



The grbup became very cohesive. I 
could see Zt when they sat together 
and had discussions amj/when ^they 
came together for stort0i^: v' 



ther av > 
r \ 



Yes, well I called them'^ 
lot — sometimes as often ai^ 
t imes a .day. 



Bow many books do you suppose you 
^ead %o them? 

Hay be fifteen. Some of them were 
' very long books. Not all the' books 
were connected with the Middle Ages., 
except in the beginning^ And then 
there were definitely very low 
points of interest in the Middle 
Ages, and that I felt- was fine, be- 
cause I was weary, of it also. But 
generally activities connected to 
the Middle Ages did gd on all year. 
There were just •hJgh points. and • 
•low points—just as in anything 
else, I guess. 



VISITS TO THE Ty«>ESTRIES EXHIBIT 

What about the ^ime you began doing 
iT%e lion? 

l/irf'^ try in^ to think how we actual- 
ly got started on it., \ guess one 
of the biggest pushies we had was 
our visit to see^' the tapestries. 
Before we went we h^jd a session 
at GAME with a professional 
natural^ dyer. Some kids.-gat in- 
to that, and we starred tsi^lking 
about* themes again. They already 
had a lot ^of background information 
about the Middle Ages when theyv 
finally went to see? the tapestries 
at the end of March.. And they 
were absolutely thri 1 led— every sin- 
gle group that went. 

Had you gone to the exhiBit by your-- 
self first? . - , 

I had gone twice before I went with 
the kids. And one of my student 



kj ■ I . 

1. ' . ^ ■ ■ 

tteachers had gone. When I went the 
first time I took the recorded tour. , 
The second t'ljne I went without fhe 
tour to look iffore carefully and de- 
cide what I wQnted the kids to focqs 
on. Becau^re I knew that the exhibit 
^wa's too long for the kids to -go t:^ough 
thp. who )/e thing carefully, I wante|-v.. 
to narrow it down. So we concent i 



"ted on the Unicorn Tapestri*es which^'? 
were, I thi-nk, the most beautiful-. ^ 

YeSy and the. mosi- drama^tic too. 

Right. Before we went I filled them 
in on the story a little bit, and we 
talked about wh^t the tapestries were 
used for, v^bm,they were done for, 
why they were-done. The children found 
all of that fascinating, particularly 
the little fact that tapestries were 
used to keep out the cold on the stone 
walls. And when we came bac.k from 
seeing the ^tapestries, we did" a lot 
of detailed drawing again. Everyone 
had bought post cards of some sort. 
Each person Reused on something— 
maybe it was one flower or one ani- 
mal. Wedid a lot of sketching at . 
the museum itself; if we took a group . 
early vin the morning before it got 
crowded the guards wouldn't mind our 
sitting on ^the floor and sketching in 
pencil. And most of the kids sat 
right up close to the tapestries* for 
as Jong as twenty-fLve minutes, with 
people milling all round them. 

Bow. many trips in at^l^ and how large 
were the^ groups of children^ 

I think the^ largest g^oup was ten. 
went 'twice,"and one of my student - 
j^teachers'went a "couple of times, until 
we covered everybody. 

What was the nature of the interchange 
with th§. other classes who were doings 

a medieval theme? , ' 

• '■*»•' 

Right after the tapestries visit we 
made a life-size papier mache lion in 
our- class. Ahd" Caro.l Karas-]lc's cV^ss 



made a large unicorn. And it became'^ 
a competitive sort of thing. ^ ; 

Didn'i; they design them with the idea 
of their being together as they are 
now? * . ^ 

No. They were not originally planned 
to be tpgether, but it turned out 
that way. When th;e kids decided on 
the, lion, the unicorn, had already 
been started. We had decided on the " 
1 ion as a group. As soon as we men- 
tioned papier mache everyone got . v 
very excited. And ajgain we started 
pulling together al t 'sorts of junk 
such as chicken wire and boxes. • 
And again we played aVound with 
the pieces and the shapes until we 
.had a basic structure^ t^ife whole 
time looking at this <j^e particu- 
lar picture of the lion from a 
magazine on tapestries. We start- 
by taping and stapl ing to make ' 
.';it f irm. And we must have had on 
maybe twenty coats of papier mache. 

How did you pad it for shape? It , y 
didn't look like boxes to me. * 

We had gotten hold of some foam rub- 
ber and. that stuff that goes under 
carpets and cotton, so that we could 
make curves. 

It was a very curvy and natural- 
looking lion. A 

It, looked -very kingly too. M think 
they really captured the same look, 
or feeling., that the lion had in ' 
the tapestry. So rnany . chi 1 dren 
worked on him. They all took turns. 
It took an hour jus^ to mix the 
riflht color to pain'Thim. | 

Were there some chilSpen who stayed . 
withr^hhe project more than others? 

Two people worked on the face be- 
cause th^y were the ^ood artists. 
And two girls loved to get their . 
hands aj/l messy, so they were the 



^ ones that did most of the papier mache. 

'^But I'd say maybe twelve to fifteen 

vpifeopl.e made some sort of contribution 
to .jit. ^ Everyone put in icfeas when we 

^Were first doing the diagram of what 
wi^^'wanted the 1 ion to look like. Some 
gn?ls became busy making the mane. 
We-did it in patches, hook | rig yarn 
ov^^r little pieces of dixie mesh and 
tR^n placing *them around his head and 
neck wi th glue unt i 1 we got a trul y' ' 
bushy mane. But every kid had something 
that he or she liked to d^o that fit in 
n icely. ^ ' 

How long did it take f'Tom beginning ' 
to end? ' ' \ ; T 

Oh, I don 't\ know — maybe four to six 
weeks. But again there were periods 
where jtj^ kids would take time off 
for awnire, which was good because it 
gave us a. chance to stand back. The 
unicorn vSas f in i sheds and put out in- 
to the'corridor on a Thursday or a 
. Friday. And then on a Monday morning 
the first thing we saw was the uni- 
corn with its legs broken on the 
fVpor. And I said, "Our 1 i,on is not 
^ing out there." 

That beautiful piece of writing by 
Marie in your class developed from 
that inaidenp in which older boys 
who came to use the school gym for \ 
basketball practice broke the uni- 
com on display in the corriSbr. 

Yes, she wrote a story called, "The 
Legend of the Lion and the bni corn." 
In the story the unicorn was out in 
the hall and he was so' proud and 
beautiful that the I ion got jealous 
and sneaked out of our classroom and 
went down the hall at night and 
scratched^ and tore at the unicorn 
until it fell down and was broken. 
Then the cleaning lady came and 
'rthe lion sneaked back on his perch. 
The charming thing Was that the 
story was written as a medieval 
legend in old English style.. Then 
the lion went on display at the 



Metropolitan Junior Museum cafe- 
teria. And when the lion was de- V 
livered back to the room, 'every 
single kid got up and went over 
to it. It was as if the 1 iorr was 
alive to them. They were hugging 
hfm and stroking his mane and talk- 
ing to him and saying, ''Oh, we're 
so glad to have you back." AncI 
so the art cluster teacher and I 
decided to put the l ion and the 
unicorn back out in the hall on 
display. Fortunately nothing 
happened; in fact, they've been 
preserved very well. Seeing the 
two of them together, the kids 
often talked about the lion and 
the unicorn as being friends. . 
They developed real personalities, 
\ the ^,t<vo of them. 

V. . 

TOWNS AND SOCIAL SYSTEMS 

Another thing to mention is that 
beautiful relief mural on the class- 
room wall of a medieval village 
with cardboard houses mounted on 
it. 

That all started when I was reading- 
to the kids about town life. We 
talked about the difference between 
a merchant and a craftsman, and 
about how the town was set up. v^s- 
pecially^ interesting was. the fact 
that craftsmen and merchants 1 iVed 
above their stores, which' of course 
carried over into the towns much 
later. Another interesting fact 
that the kids never seem to forget 
is that the tops of the buildings 
were built out — the builders were . 
using all of the air space that 
they could. Each house was coh- 
nected. The^ streets were narrow 
and very dark since the buildings ^ 
would jut out over the streets, 
You could put your hand out the 
window and almost shake hands with 
the person across the street be- 
cause that's how far out the tops 
of the buildings were built. 



across the street because that's how 
far out the tops of the buildings were 
bu i 1 1 . • 

At this point someone said^ "Let's 
bu i 1 d a med i eva 1 town . ' ' A^\d aga in 
we started col lecting' boxes\and 
^shapes and thiiigs. Then soMjeone de- - 
cided shevjivanted to do the ctiurch, 
which every town had to ha veV while 
others picked a merchant or a craf ts- 
nian and started working on the build- 
ings and trg^desmen's signs, when we 
f inal ly had about fifteen d if ferent 
buildings we put yp the mural. Some 
children started sketching the town,^ 
being very caf'efu.l to put in the 
fields in the background.,. They drew 
in people working the fields or 
carrying wood. \ 1 1 ' s int'erest ing 
-^that they put everybody into action 
i poses. Then we nailed and stapled 
! up the houses along the road. 

. And didn't they also build a large 
model of a medieval house with an 
overhanging second story made out . . 
of corrugated cax*toiis? 

Yes, » that was a very large one. . It 
was made up of two T.V. boxes. 



THE MEDIEVAL FAIR \ 

When did you decide to have a Medieval 
Fair and how did it come about? \ 

When we had first talked about thi/s 
Middle Ages theme way hack in Septem- 
ber, one of the f i rst -th»ings I asked 
was, "Can we hav^ a Medieval Fair?", ; 
and the idea stuck in my mind. 
When the weather started turning 
good — and our class had never really 
done anything very big and the whole 
corridor had never done anything to- 
gether — I thought maybe it would be 
a nice culminating activity for . 
everybody. All the other teachers 
said that they would lilJfe to be ^ " 
part of it. So we met every week , 
to brainstorm and came up with a lot 



of ideas.- This went on for seven or 
eight, weeks',^ I think, v, We decided 
that everyone would tome in costume 
* and' that the drinks would be some 
. sort of medieval wiae ijjr punch. We 
"^ad learned about hei^bs from visits 
to -the Clpisters, and'^bhe class did 
, the actual planting of herbs. We 
had legrnecl^^a-. great deal about 
cooking fron^jhiy student "teacher , 
and we had prfepqred med ieval -type 
breads and soups and jams and jelr 
1 ies* A Fpr the Fair, we just divid^ 
ed up all the . idea? among the' rive ? • 
classes^. 6ut lyth tf\k most of the 



t ime^ was^ jsfrent pn^,^-^ our owh 

CQsjt ufije^ try:\r\^''t6:^^^^ thin^^ ■ 
as a'Ccur)2ft^^^^5' piiysslble.v . '? * .-^t' 



I th i nkjtb^e:^ wbrd *yet^ i,J i s is^tuck 
in my,.^(P^W^ In'jcKe be^jf- 

ning 6^ thef^Jl^ stressed ^ook" ; ^ 



ing careful lY/>?t thi^ngsJvjihd 'r1pt1<-- 
ing detai 1 s^' i^"^ . 



For their puppei show I rB^pp^ed • ■ " 
that they got books, and p-udiurBiS'-..^ . ' 
of medieval coattanes and iQo\ 
to examine them very core fully ^ 
discussing all the special details 
of trimmings and jewelry' and fab- 
rics to make them look authen- ^ 
tic. 

For the castumes we made a 1 ist 
of what everyone wanted^ to be, 
and we pretty much covered every- 
body that we knew of- We tried 
not to duplicate anyone. We had 
a vendor, a cooper, a locjcsmith, 
a tinker, a baker, a n\agicianb»a 
jester, a lord, a lady, a priji" 
cess, a fortune-teller, a squire, 
a few peasants, and a monk. And 
^yes, ev^ a minstrel. 

For maybe four or five weeks every- 
one worked on costumes wi^tl> the 
sewing machine and with help from^ 
parents, ^ne girl took things 
home to her mother, who would sew 



ttem up aad send them back i^the next 
day. A couple of parents d i(r..that 
And couple of parents came' into 
the room and helped a^gc^eat deal — 
especial ly the day of the 



a I r . 



""Some of th^ children did .avU^^^r 
^their sewings themselves? ■i^\::'fs. 



■ ti- 



ll 



P^ l 
I f yc|u 



Yes-^anti we had so much jus.t 
al i tt 1 e *f rom everybody. I 
remeimber^''. r. had a lot of- 
mings f^6m'*you and from everv;one' 
attic.'' . . / - 



tr imr 



> 



'^^I was 've in the way the 

■ chiZdpen i^rked with all the excite- 
rtient going on about the costumes and 
\ fiH^ipuppets. Everybody was very in- 
:.vdlf^^jd~and very self -controlled con- 
^i^^s^dei^ing the dynamic nature of the 
prgjQct. And one of the things that ' 
impressed me very much was that chil--' 
dren like Marie and Lovett yiho had^ 
not Wanted to make puppets at the ' 
time of the puppet show came up 
after they saw the other* children's 
puppets and asked to make them. 
You had very wisely kept all the 
materials available so that they 
were able — once they were stimula- 
ted by the others—to goj^head and • 
do it for' themselves. I was most 
. impressed with that. So often if 
children don't do cdf'activity at 
the time it's offered^ they lose 
the opportunity to do it at all — 
there is no chanaejto do it when 
they 're inspired. " 

I have found that if I have all the 
materials around — if L leave them 
put — lots of times the kids will go 
to them. And without needing my ' 
help and by just asking me where 
something is they can pretty much 
do it on their own once they have 
seen a group that has already got- 
ten started. ^ 



uuw Y^TK, I nen ix 
ori by -th^ci) i 1 d ren . 
toj the^ C15,^tjers, o 





STAINED GLASS WINDOWS ' ^ '> \ 

I should mafce the' point too that dif- 
..fe'rent people have come In and con- 
tributed something — like Ruth Lowy, 
who Introduced the stained glass win- 
dow work. Then 'it would be carried 

When we went 
one of the things 
the stained glass 
happened that this 
^tjme^' Ruth had 
yt ^^'tjare- wi ndows out 
^:d!pr could use something 
jf^he usual Christmas kind 
of decorations', so she got the kids 

_J;p_look again^at:.tJie__th^me5-lth^t 

were In the sjl^ined glass windows— : 
very rel ig ioutf-kinds'^ thirtgs 
featuring' prij^¥*| monks, and 
Biblical scenfi^^|;The kids mad4 
sketches fi rsx^ynen , using black 
paper hnd scissors they cut out 
figures and thjen put colored tis7 
sue paper behind the cut-out. It 
sounds very sjfhpjle, but it's real- 
ly viery difficult to know What to 
cut out and what to leave in. 

Yes J it^s like a'^pos^j^ive'-negative. 

Some kids ^warta out tijat if you cut 
out the whole thing you ' re not left 
with, very muth, ^o' you have to vary 

.the color of the tissue paper. Arid 
the first ones they did were really 
f antast ic. They looked ^reat oh 
the black paper with the. light 

, shining* through. People who would 

vpass by the school at night said 
the s^airted glass: windows looked' 
so nipe. There was always a . 
l|gh^r: left on at this end' of the. 
OOrr'iifbr and it shone through. 

*A couple of months' later they 
really started getting very rag"^ 
gedy looking.* It was turning 
Spring, and we* had decided that 
we'vtould try it again and just 
see. if the kids might be inter- 
ested in doing another set of win- 
dows on 1 ight-cplared paper using, 
the themes from th'fe tapestries. 



And sure enough, they really got very 
much into it again. They were more 
sophisticated the second time. In-. - 
stead of using scissors we used raz- 
ors, single-edged razors., &nd I was 
^ bit worried, ..though I guess by 
that time I knew the kids very well, 
and I knew that they could handle 
it.' So using the razors they were 
afeLeyto make the paper strips look 
like the leading in stained glass 
windows. It made a muclj finer cut. 
And they found out that you have to 
cut on a piece of cardboard or Some-/ 
thing a litt>e padded. We must have' 
worked for maybe two weeks on thos^. 

_Jai:h_,Qne-Jwa3 J-Pcredi bl e-^so much ^ 

more superior to the. others. 

Yoif, dido did some, mosaics j I noticed. 

That was another thing, that was in- 
spired by trips to the Cloisters, 
as well as trips to see the Armor, 
whdn we had gone throug|i^lsome other* 
medieval, art rooms, and ^^jprllm at the 
moaaics. ^1 started thl^^w^^^ just 
a few kids who I thought could han- . 
die It. -1 wanted them to do it with 
tifiy squares so that they could ..get 
in more detail. And I was very sur- 
prised £o find that so rnany of ttiem 
could handle it. Some kids didn't 
bother with the small squares, but 
did very effective ones using the 
one-inch squares. But what was In- 
credible to the kids was that al- * 
though everything they put down had 
a straight edge, they could still cre- 
ate a^, curved look^ 



POSSIBLE EXTENSIONS 



this year was ideally based qn^ 
^implemented through j art. 



Obviously^ your whole curriculum . 

or 
iP^that 

the Way you plan to work in the / 
futw^e? Did you feel- you had an 
especially artistic gpoup of kidsj. 
or did^you feel '^hey became that 
way because of their interest in 
the work? " ^ J 

18 ^'-^ ' ^ 



I think tjjey became tjiat way. I 
think thi^e were a handful that were 
very artistic to begin with* And' I 
think that as a whole the class proved 
to be an extremely artFstic group and 
$ group t'hat larked together well 
both on individual and group projects. 

Do you plan to work extensively wit}} 
an art approhoh next year? 

Well, I happen -to be an arts and 
crafts kind of person. 

J don't think you could, ever have 
had 'this kind. of curr^iculum unless ' 
you fiad a great deal ^ of feeling for 
it yourself, • : 

That's mfy.^4trength and thajt's what 
I like, arid I kpow that J 'm going , 
to continue with it. But I dp feel 
that I have to expand it. more into 
other \5freas t^ arenU so easy— 
for insitance, I can*t tailor science 
a great deal to art work* 

No J but you Qould have tailored some 
science to history. Did'you do that? 

YeSj thVough iny^nt ions..j, But I 
didn't get into anything el se in, 
as^much depth as I did with the art 
work,' the 1 i terature and the writ- 
ing . 

..How about the development of the 
class on the whole? We said that 
ijtey liere very socially mature And 
'Vhat they were very deeply invol- 
ved. ,J)id yoM feel that Wer the - 
year you saw a tremendous amount 
df intellectual growth in them 
tiirpuch 'this way of working? ' 

Yes, one thing thSt heljled wa^ hav- 
ing a carry-over of eight fifth- 
*graderjs; I had them la^t year as 
foui*'tf%graders, and they, knew, me and 
knewithe way^l worked, they were V 
very good about helping the others — 
especially in the beginning--in help- 
ing them appreciate my ways- It was 



interesting.. I remember the comments 
way back then like:.- "Now we do this, 
and. then we do that^" and "She doesn't 
think you want to do it that way," or 
"She won't like it like that"— and 
things like that.. A few of my very 
sophisticated fifth graders became" 
very f riehdly wi th some of my new 
fourt-h graders, and h tthink there" was 
some of this striving among the young-* 
er children to do what the older ones 
cou>d db. I've found that when ybu 
/have kids for two years, the second 
year i s ^^ar^ super ior. 

I know there were a couple of your 
little [bogs' who^ even though they 
were riot really academic achieversj 
Hn the sense that they probably were' 
,not good readers or gbod math students'^ 
were so very^ ^^^J/ much involved. 
A. is the kind of child, who takes 
everybody around to see^hat's .going 
on. And when he takes someoi^j^er 
io see rt^. tadpoles and the fv&hjpvi 
the puppkis — and everything else 
that's going on^-rby his way of tell- . 
telling^ the /visitor or other adult 
about it it is evident thai he'^ 
taking in everything and its signifi- 
cance^ is very clear to him. So the ^ 
charters are that he has come a long 
,way by his beings in this kind- 
su2frounding . It 's noti like d child . ' 
who has to, sit at a desk and can't 
read the bdok or the blackboard and . 
so. misses put entirely and stops' 
learning out of sheer frustration. 

For, a lot of t+ie boys who ape non- 
achievers, arid who reaHy/tfd rebel 
against any sort of writfea work 
and reading, the art work ^ that Went 
on this year was very good. How- 
ever, I vdon't know how much I djd 
for them in terms of getting them 
to express themselves in writing. 

Were they involved in all the stories 
and all the reading that you were do-, 
ingj arid when you had discussions? 

At times. 



And thetr writing^ did it improve 
some? ' ' • 

Yes, though not compared with the 
cla^s as a whole, byt Qompared to. 
where thpy were at the beginning of 
the year. Just th^ way they ^pre- 
sented a piece of writing became j^y, ' 
■better--for instance, it was, neater ^; 
looking. Thei r penmanship got better.. 
Jooje could spell more words correctjj|y, 

* ' , . » - 

Did they say more? Did whm^ they y 
had. to say have more aontenf^o^ it? ' 

Some. ^ But a lot of the^ time they 
;Wourd write yery repetitive kinds of 
things. : ^ . 

Have they apme from Open Corridor f , 

Most of them, no. Somfe, ,yes. feut 
I had. a l^retty larg^ group of boys . 
that came in at differerrt times 
during thfe year*. r^They came new. to 
me from other 'Schools, not fropi Sn 
Ope;n Corridor. 



Are you keeping them next year?r 



Yes. 



It will be very interesting to see 
where they wilt go" in another year. 
Whar^ do, you ^- see ^ your aurriaulvm -jgo^ ./^ 
ing next year? '\ Do you have some\ _ 
ideas yet? ^ .- .^ 

I thought of continuing on from the 
Middle Ages into the Renlissance, 
but right. nowL I haven't researched it 
enough mysel f . \ - ' • ' ■. 

^' .\ ,. » ■■ . 

It would be nice considering t}ie mffn-- 
'ber of Spanish children in th^ school 

if you got into the New World arui^^ 

some of the Renaissance iriiSpavn^"^ , 
^concentrating on some:: of the Spanish 

explorations . 

I think for many of my: achieving ; - 
kids I really have to get into 
more sophisticated kind of work. 



Some of them, J think, feel that ^the 
art work is nice; it's fun and they 
enjoy doing it. But I think they 
feel jthey are ready for mapping and 
geography. I h^d tried it this year, 
but I nevef fpynd the right time or. 
had enough good helpyff rbrrt our stu- 
dent teachers f6 be^ble tb-take a- 
group that was ready; to get into 
(napping* I di.d a 1 ittle bi t yvith 
some kids, ^but certainly not tO the 
extent that I would have Mked to— ' 
looking at'' Europe and the cities, 
,doing scale, and bringing math ^aad 
science into it a lot more^ We ' 
could have, gotten more ful ly in;^ ' 
to the whole area of invent ions. 



W^lXj if you go on now; into, the'^ 
Renaissance you should gett.to Galileo 
and Leonardh and the beginning df ■ 
the scientific enlightenment :\ tele- 
scopes^ astronomy^ gravity^ J^ight . 
and even rocket Sj plus th& beginning 
of the study, of natural science. 
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Dinosaurs and More 



GRADES 1, 2 



J 



Lorraine Rfeiisiu 
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Lfist year, I had Taken many trips 
with my children to the. Museum of 
Natural' Hi storyy and we had olften 
tarlked ^bout prehistoj^"ic 1^'fe byt - 
it never acttrally developed into a 
thdme. This year, since about ten 
of the. children had beenr in last 
year/s class, I felt that; we could 
attempt .some study of prehistoric 
life. So we took a trip again to 
the Mus'eum and this time visited' 
only the dinosaur wipg,/. . 

.Thfe trip- itself triggere^Pa lot, of* 
d i scussion" ab6ut prehistoric 1 ife-- 
how it began, how things are difr 
ferent now, and so forth. I decid- 
ed then that we should takft "mini" v 
trips to the museum with fe.wer 
children just to see the dinosaurs^ 
so as to examine them more'careful 1 y. 
And so we did. We took paper Vjtjpth 
us and drew some very good sketches 
of the ^dinosaurs'' bone structure. 
Thevchildrea were very' excited 
about it. I fdtind that anything 
that is connected wi th 'monsters^ 
interests children. Many of them 
really didn't under stand--especial- 
ly last' year—that dinosaurs were 
no^t f ign^ents of pur"imag i nat ion 
b^t animals that had actually ex- 
isted. When we came" back to our ; 
classroom I asked the Chiidren what 
they would like to do with, their 
information, and a lot of them 
wanted to build dinosaurs. So 
they started col lectjng chicken 



and turkey. bones--in fact^ it was ^ 
. around Thanksgiving titneVthat this 
.blossomed --and Tamb'^ chops bones. : 

' . . ' ' ... 

The' paflrents were really coop^rativer""' 
^ they sent in all the bones*. \ We bu i 1 1 
a flat dinosaur with the bpne's, and 
th^n'a few children built more three- 
d imensionaT things. We were even 
able to put together a vertebra. 
Many of the children began to draw 
in the heads^-some with teeth and a 
some wil^hout.^ We then, got into the 
study of bdneis. We began doing gen- 
eral balancing and meastjring with 
bones: how many bones in the balance; 
scale wifl equal ten hexagons? Put 
of these. we-created pattern graphs. 
We selected a long .turkey bone to f 
u^e as a standard measurement (it 
happeried to* be about ten inches). 
Then- we made dupl icate paper copies 
-of the bone and one larg^^graph for 
measuring how ngyOY bones tal 1 we 
were. We put ^^Mh'^^^^ graph up in 
the Corridor, anait was very nice' 
because children from other classes 
would come by and they would measure 
themselves and see how many bones 
ta4\l they' were. Children who drift-. 
i(i into the hall became jn^trigued 
with what it was all ^bout. We al- 
so got into the actual weighing of 
bones. . ^ 



was always looking for possibili- 
ties — things that we could do to ex-, 
tend our study. So we went on another 



minl-trfp to^ the museum, and t|iis^ 
^ .time, the children began writing 
down things that interested them, 
sometimes using difficult words 
that |hey didn't quite understand.. 
They wbre beginning; £0 ask; ques- 
tions*, about the meaning of wordS'. * 
On my part,' there was muth more 
foc«^hg in on what things meant .« 
. and Skplain ing' words , to them». 
Some of ^ the children began making 
dinosaur .books. THeV drew quite' 

, f^tcuratfe pictures .of the dinosaurs 

. ahd wrote down interpretive facts 
akout them* W6 rejbeivcsd many books 
on dinosaurs from .parents and bor- 
rbwed more from the 1 ibrary. /ioal 

' ify, we realize^d we had gafher^d so 
ndany details that it wobld be, a^ 

' 90od idea to compile a wHole book 
; ^j>but dinosaurs and prehistoric 
life. During class' meet irj^s we' 
cHos6, what were the b^str:v^^ 

os^pieces and what we would \Wi tb* -f 
remember, and these we pastec^^in. 
the book.' The kids were Tvery,'! very 
happy to have a product i:fiat . took \ 
on a definite form. They would 
pick. up the book and try to read 
It. There were pictures in' there 
too, and that helped spark the 
Interest, in the reading of It. 

Later, the class invented and be- 
gan playing, a gamd cons i st ing !ov^ 
questions they made up about. d 1 no- 
saurs. If ydu |anded on a certain 
block on the game paper; you bad 
to' pick a card and answer the 
quest Ion" written on It. Chlidren 
. who were not yet fluent ip read- ' 
'] Ing would participate in thj5, 
getting lielp from other chilltlren \ 
if they Vieeded it. And then *«f 
tjiey didn't know a fact, 'they 
were interested enough to go to 
thfe table set up as, a dinosaur 
reference area /and find out what, 
the answer was. 

Now, at some point we took another 
'^mini-trip, and the children became 
|^^|i|T^sted In t^^dinos^ur egg, and 



;in fact, on^ of the girls triecl to 
sketch It. After .that, the children 
began sketching crazy eggs /-"vJri ting 
^bout them, imagining that they were 
inside. them, and* what they Would *be 
doing if they were a dfjjosaur. We 
gfot some fantastfc storTes out of 
that which we put in our class news- 

.paper. One of the children ask^d 
a question about otheV tl\jn^5 t+i^ 
are hatched in eggs, and tWt 
sparked, a ser les of discuss iofis 
of how things start and how they, i 
grow. , After awhile, wfien I sensed 
that the children were becomipg a 
1 Itt le't ir6d of seeing thesame 
things and^ hot having any . , . 

• St imulait iop,^ Kwould 1^'t qn a >> . 
film showing or I invited -^some 
authority frt>m the^ museum to come" 
to tajk to them. 

Fortunately, &AME3i;ranged^t;o set . 
up a class at thi^museum with a 
staff member of the, Museum of 
Natural History. (TKis orcfiTiari- 
ly^would have'^cost us money but ^ 
GAME was able to pdy for it.) We 
brought our dinosaur drawtngs wi th ' 
us and some of the books the chil- 
dren had ma'de. The lecturer called 
,up each' child to lift the big dino- 
saur bone to 'feel how heavy it was, 
and .he showed f 1 1ms.' He was Im- 
pressed not only by how much they 
knew, but also by the questions^ 
they asked. The class met for 
three Thursday afternoons—from 
1 to 3 — and altogether It was a 
very good .experience because It 
tied together a lot of what we had 
been doing. At this time, too, we 
were- scheduled ^to'vlsit GAME, and 
the cKildr^n who were most Inter- . ' 
ested in this theme made dinosaurs 
out of Junk material S'- and continued 
writing their dinosaur books; They'd 
shafe their work with the whqle 
class. By how, they had ac<;umu 1 a ted 
considerable information about the 
dinosaur and the kind of conditions 
^hat existed at that time. We were 
able to start building a dinosaur"^ 



We thought of the things that ex- 
^.isted,then and that exist now; we 
iodk ihto account the fact that 
the»earjy dinosaurs didn't have^ 
i . teeth and were therefore, plant 
eaters, and that the lat^ di^ib- 
saprs had big teeth, were fhe 
meat enters, and, in fact, ate up 
--the other d inosaurs and that's 
w^y they, died off. Al 1 this in- 
formation was part iaUy represent- 
. ed- ili -the dinosaur figure we made. 
^ There was some d I scus^J on about 
h6w many years ago the dinosaur 
l ivedv It was hard f^ the chil"- 
clr^e{i to conceive of its existence 
at aU,; but some of them were able 
to make the connect ion between the 
d ino$aur and 1 iving ahimals simi- 
lar in appearance; to dinosaur^. . 
Some, of them even knew that the 
nionsters. in many of the science 
fiction films^that they see are 
real ly enlarged 1 izardsJ 

We also got into some creative dra- 
matics as a cji?sult of the excite- 
ment about dmosaurs. I found , 
that my children yere so stimula- 
ted by thinking of a big beast / 
that they wanted to act l ike dino-r 
saurs a6!i like monsters. Some of 
my younger boys, in 'particular, 
who 'Were not able to get involved 
in the academic>x.kji^d of activities, 
were pulled intb^work on skits 

s through the making'of costumes 
and the making of heads like dino- 
saurs.* .We included a person, 
though of course, people didnit 

- exist then. The whole class vgas 
interested and absorbed in this * 
project. ^ , 

Some o'f tbe^children truly be- 
lieved dinosaurs to be monsters. ' 
In general, there was an interest 
in monsters, and this interest, it 
seemed to rne, could be connected^-" 
with the.study of the Middle Ages 
going on In five classes elsewhere 



} 



in the schooK. The Art Cluster^*- 
teacher and T -decided that the w^ 
to tie* the first and second' graders 
in woil'ld be^'to explore the mytfjs 
•and the monsters. We started by 
reading the children Maurice Sendak's- 
WHERE THE WILD THINGS ARE-. We 
brought in pictures of monsters 
tha^ had been painted during the 
Middle Ages and talked about whV 
people bel Teved ^in such things— how 
pebple couldn 't travel then, and so 
didn't know that these were just 
made-up stories. We learned about 
the different names that they gave ' 
monster? . in those^ days; for example, 
the m^inticore, a.'legendary ,ani»nal" 
with the head of a man,' the body 
6f a lion, -and the tail of a scor- 
pion. .We tried comparing some of< 
the- dlDOSaUr names wi th the ^monster 
'^n^^A:^?^^^ we found very 1 i 1 1 1 e s i m i 
||fpty^i)e;|^ them. And, of cburse, 
wti^/Wj^ trip to the Cloisters 

large representations of 
mortVtd'rs?;' we 'saw the Unicorn Tapes- 
tries. Th^re was. a lot of re,^ding 
going on; in fact, to this day— f. • 
some SIX months later— we're stilf- 
reading books about monsters,* and 
we fenjoy them very, very much. 

When sprjng came, T new student teach- 
er was assigned to my cl assroonf who 
was enthusiastic about grow'ing things 
from seeds. I saw this as tying in 
with our study of condi t ions" that ex- 
isted during prehistoric t imes-rcon- , 
d it ions that helped the dinosaurs 
grow and that also caused them to 
dijB out. We. tried to imagine what 
it was like, how the dinosaurs grew, - 
and where man eame in. Then we start- 
ed a project on living things and 
how they began. We brought frog eggs 
into the classroom^, and" the children 
examined the frog eggs and said, 
"Wow, these eggS are much tinier 
than the d inosiaur ' S: and are not the 
same kind of thing." Then we were 
able to catch a' couple of tadpoles ^^^^ 
and this was/a very exciting thinij 
to see. We miade a chart of different 
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an ima-l 6. and insects wTth these maip 
head Pngs : An'imal s7The ^obd They 
^Needed to Grow/and • Hqw They Look 
Now* We^tj-ied to make some con- ^ * 
nection between things;; We chart- 
ed real guinea pigs because these * 
were i>n .the cl assroom, a big tor- 
toisey^lso in the cl assroom,V f.rog^' 
bj^cafjpse' w.e ^ha^ the frog eggs. Some 
chi ldren were 'interested^ in plants, , 
too, sq we added plants to the list* 

"What We^ap ted to find out was how 
things really did 'start, rtot just 
'how children thought they started* 
So we.^brodght mpce »^)Obks into the 
classroom, ^ books' on guinea pigs,* 
on turt/1es,n an^ bn troQS to add 
* to our/dinosS&f-.coll^WStlpn. The 
sciencfe. area wal*^ becoming pretty . 
rich, no^ only wT^^ -books but with 
many inteffesting things to look 
at. I think what happened* was 
that they really began to under-^ 
stand what researching something ' 
was' and^whalj, dj^scover ing, something 
was. Earlier in the yean I .had 
worked'on getting my^ chi-ldren to 
want ta^go up to the .Litrary, to 
want to find about where they 
could find; an ansWer to "Sdmeth-ing. 
Now at the end of the year h would 
bear, '^Hey, lobk it up in the 
Library!'* There'.s much more 
awareness that things .are hot 
just wh^ th^'aopear to be; and 
that you have to(f delve a little 
deeper to find out things. So 
at this point a few children do 
go up to the Library to do some 
independent researctt^ get help 
frbm'the Librar j^an/and bring 
back information toe the. class 
about f rogs7 because'' that was what 
they were ma inlir. interested in. 
They then read it back to the 
class.' 'This givesrme a gre'^t 
deal of pleasure--to hear them ^ 
read their own research out loud 
to the* class. ^ . 

t ' / 

We decided to start a book to be 
titled OtJier Living 'Thing's^ rather 



than put the new material ip The^ 
Dinosaur Book^ not 'only because it. 
was different but also' because o.ur 
dinosaur book -^a's getting pretty 
full. We added a lot of fapts^about 
different living things that' we^ 
/ound ou,t. For example,' it just so- 
happened that one of the classes 
' upstairs, ah uffpy grade class, 
haxJ just had chicKen eggs hatch. 
We went up to see the chicks and.ihe 
chi Idren^ere^very excited by that .". 
They were able to make some connec- 
tion with their^ study of the frog 
eggs. ,.When we went to Riverside. 
Park" and saw little blue eggs in a ' 
nest;, and when we were lucky enough 
to see our gerbi 1 s drop out,- there 
was a whole new -awareness of how ' 
life begins. "There was tal^k about 
howv humans/are born. Sdme chil- 
dren said, "But we 're; born, from 
an egg." Then somebody said, 
"Your, mother doesn't have you as 
art egg^and you hatch." Most of ♦ 
the chi Idren ivere very awar-e of 
that; there was no mention of^he » 
stork SBciry, which some children 
really oelieved in when I was lit- 
tle. We didn't get iato any> so- 
called sex*'educat ion discussion be- 
cause it actually d idn ' t .cOme.up; 
if it had, we might have taken it 
up- • \^ 

. The children were beginning to, 
bring^ in seeds. 'Those who had 
started to go up to the country on 
weekends were* br i ng ing ' i n » 1 ive 
plants. At that poin} I attended 
a three-week series of worl^shops 
at GAME after schecuL::^^ plawting, 
on germinating seeds, on cuttings, 
and on how to make terrariums. I 
figured this was a good tirpe to ' 
get into growtng plants. There 
was a connection here because the 
children realized that plants 
have to start soipjBwhere — We had all 
of these live plants that were al- 
ready grown--but where did they 
begin? Many children know that 
plants begin frorp a se^d but they 



really don't fodus In on^ the condi-' 
tions ,that are needed to make seeds 
grow. ' They had beeft> focusing in on 
the copditibns for growth that hu- 
mans^ guinea pigs, frog eggs and 
the dinosaurs needed. Now, it v^tas. 
the time to ask questions about ' * 
plants. ' • 

I i)ad grown seeds with children 
over the years — lima beans, Kidney- 
beans and others--but we hadn't v 
really studied the conditions nec- 
essary for* growth, this time, be- 
cause of tHe experience with thfe 
study of d inbsaur?- and othe^r ani-' \ 
mals, I was myself much more in- 
terested 'in understanding the 

\factors In growth far plants.— At 
GAME, the workshop leader on - 

-planting did not simply say, *Vell, 
you use soi 1 He hel'ped us to 
understand better what went into 
the'soil; that soil was actually 
sand, rock, and decayed plant ar;id 
animal 1 ife, and that we could 
make our own soil, by putting 
yermicuHt.e, peat moss, more ^ 
sand, and fertilizer to fenridh 

*it. He showed us a piece of 
mica- and pointed out that ver- 
miculite was actual l-f crushed mi- 
ca.. When I got back to* the class-" 
room, I s()ared all my new informa- 
tion witti,tjie children, and then the * 
children went to 72ad Street and pur- 
chased peat moss, vermicul ite , ^nd 
the fertTVtzer: ' So it^was a whole 
shopping experience, too. . The chil- 
dren found out'tjiat these things are 
quite e)^pensive (the bill-rcame out 
to* something^ike $9.0d). We also 
had to get plastic shoe boxes to' 
put the plants into--the ones that 
we wanted to seal off from the air. 
Then we proceeded to/ plant the. 
seeds in. different kinds of condi- 
tions. We planted some of them in. 
the dark, some of them in the Hght, 
some of them with water, just water 
and no soil, simply wJth vermicu-. 
lite, •some with just pea^jipss/ 
and some of them with the who ie 



comlfi nation of fertilizer, peat, moss, 
and vermiicu 1 ite. We also sealeTd off 
^some^ plants in the plastic boxes. / 

The experiment was then rea8y> to 
studV which way the seeds would 

^grow.the be.st. We recorded this in 

«chart/1^>rm. \t wasn't really ppfe,- 
^ible to have all of the children 
tak^ over the chart becai>se some 
children are not as consistent as 
they should be about keeping a chart^. 
J observed who was the most enthus i 
atic about the chart ;^ an^ then plaqed 
about ten children's names on the ^ 
big qhart. Ther^ were boxes ruled 
off on it about ^he size of ^n in- 
dex card and ther;e were index qards 

^ left beneath the' chart. On the . 
first day when a child planted, Ve . 
wrote on the card w>iat he did — ' 
what he put into his little^pGt, 
what kind of seed he, used — and he , 

•drew a 1 ittle picture of the. poti 
Then the next day he ^mply said: 
'.'Nothing has happened sig far." ^ 
When we came bacjc on Monday after 
the weekend, the seed had just be-' 

^gun to sprout. So he drew a 1 it- 
tie, picture and said,-"Geey, my 
plant has just be^n to sprout T" 
and. he described what was coming 
up: ^'It isn-t'really a stem yet. 
It's like bent over.''' And he con- 
tinued to do this. Now, we had the 
chart divided up so that ther^ 
werejjT about three children who were 
recording their seeds growing in 
soil, light, and water. Three 
others were recording growing 
seeds in. the dark. Some were grow- 
ing seeds^ in vermicul i te and some 
in peat moss. We found that the 
children^ who recorded the greatest 
amount of growth were tho^e who 
had used four a'clock seeds in the 
whole soil mixture,, including the 
ferti't izer, \j\ the light. Mt was . 
interesting to see this comparison. 
We did'n't actually get into measure- 
ment in inches because^we didn't , 
see more than about three and a 
half inches ^of gr^th in most "of 




the plants, and this would have be- 
come a very minute" kind of comparf- 
son. ' , 

With this age group it seempd to 
'te very valuable just . to cofnpare 
conditions a:nd vyrfiat wa$f growing 
rfhe^ most .V r^this whole- plant pro- 
ject, I f6el, made the children 
observe a Vot better and: made 
them put' their observations into 
actual writing. These activities 
tied in with the stx^y of dinosaurs 
and oth:er ainimals b^qause of the 
observcittori' and J-ecoiril i ng . You 
see thi ngs:- but how dcii . you record 
them in order to remember? ' At .the 
moment, of observation> it doesn-t 
seem important to' manV chi Idf en ' 
to record it but when they haVe 
^something like a bojk and a chart 
that are available and they come . 
4 back to It, it^s vefy, very nice.^ 
-'Children can see that , product and * 
theyVre^yery proud pf/^their work. 
They've learned froni it, too. 

There's also the whole thing of 
working^ together on' a project. 
Many children in the cl^ss were 
brought together by projects 1 i ke 
this where everybody was working 
to compare what was. going w and 
where all were learning together. 
It^was a very successful project. 
By the last week fp June; the 
chi Idrehj are igoing to t^ake many of 
the plant's home; i^ey ' re very happy 
about this.. It isn't simply: »*0h, 
• I have a pt'antil" They know what 
vJent into it Ad 'why they were 
successrful/at/grov^in^ the plants. 
Who knov5s--if the^He were more time 
in*the Vjear we inis|ht even have 
gottfen into another extension of 
this study of 1 ivij'ng thingsJ 



Itovraine Raisin ^tSaches at P. 5. 75y 
Manhattan* '1 
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brivin^ur wbrk we realized tKat 
' '^thi&^^^'t Vending could be done 

j:/;'!h. aVmuch ^ni)b>e enjoyable and meaning- 
ly; fulway^^*^^^^^ corrviriced' that we 
A V should/^ di^scard the basal 

/What motivated us 

• fj:<>;:bog^ri^^^^ and think about a 
' approa?:h to 

j Mrea^^ In an 

y Earl-y Chi Idho/t^'/read ing course with 
:;^'^Jf^atherine Molqfty;dt City College, 
y Then ,too,ifenal^sis the chi 1 dren 
y '/W we^e' te^ to us that 

ira chj )Td^^-«xpfer^^^^^ expression 
could, be the; p.Ftrtia^^r^^^ of his 

learning r eadj Jig < ; had- seen 
enough of ^hp 'teaching of word at- 
tack skills as a separate subject — 
their lack'bf meaning to the child 
and their lack of integration with 
reading process. And we had bcien . 
struck in particular by the fact ' 
' that children who had not been 

* "pushed" through a traditional bas- 
al approach in our first and second 
grade classes, because they did not 
seem ready to read, still had de- 
veloped their own systerti of decod* ^ 
ing. We felt, finally, we could 
provide more chances for readirig 
enjoyment and success with a lan- 
guage experience program. 



' PROCEDURES , - • 

We; knew what we wanted to do and why 

we wanted to do it; our next step 

/> 



wa.s how to do it. Here, fortunate- 
-ly, our attendance at the Workshop 
Center's Summer Institute gave us 
the opportunity to learn about read- 
ing process and redding materials. 
Most important, we realized we our- 
sel ves needed to 1 earn' throuoih ex- 
perience, to risk^/ai lure,v^d to 
^remain open to Continued growth. 

When we returned to our school in 
August, we promptly cancel led a 
previous budget request so that we 
could order one set of the Bowmar 
materials we had becpme familiar 
with at the summer workshop: the 
''Breakthrough to Literacy Program" 
and the "Monster" series. We made 
sentence makers from man i la fo4d- 
ers, we bought plastic file boxes 
for each child's words and Sentenc- 
es, and we created many construc- 
tion paper book$ to be used by, the 
children as readers. We were 
fairly well set up to begin. 

We, began the year by recording 
class experiences' and stories on 
language experience charts. We 
made labels for . the chi 1 dren ' s 
work— clay, paintings, dress-up, 
building and construction, etc. 
(froup discussion at meeting time 
or group activities led to the 
construction of class storybooks. 
The children constructed thejr 
page by drawing, painting, cut- 
ting paper or yarn, etc., and we 
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recorded their thoughts. As. each, 
book was completed it was shafed.by' . 
the class and then placed In the 
room for everyone *s use. * . 

When something occurred that was ex* 
traordlnary, for example, a trip to 
a f^rm, a hayrlde, or. the day a kit- 
ten came through our winxlow, it lec^* 
to these activities: 

a) chi 1 dren maki ng 1 arcfe mural s « 
using various mater ial s,. wi th 
their reactions recorded in- 
dividiually: 

b) writing an experienc0';^story 
together; . \ 

c) printing the story on d'ittp 
' for eacj? child'rS individual 

copy. ' 

WejSitiate^ conversations about col- 
"Ors;i>y bringing in food of a differ- 
eiit' color daily. Following Kenneth 
tocb*s ideas in WISHES, LIFE, AND - 
DREAMS, we talked about^^hdw th^ col- 
or. made us feel and wf]|^t i^t 'ifiiacfji. us 
think of. The childr^ wrete-poe^ris 
about color which we ftex^f^^d ont^ex- 
per ience-^story paper ahj tlBen dit- 
toed. The chi 1 dren- made books about 
the colors which included these 
poems. * • 

«> 

Because we felt that it was impor- 
tant to provide an opportunity for 
children to develop an enjoyment of 
books, we made, avai lablq al l dif- 
ferent kinds of bQoks — ^^picture books, 
6asy readers; "sciepce and social 
studies books; books about the ani-c 
mals in the room, books about crafts 
using the materials in the. Art Cerv- 
ter, and others. Children who get 
Involved in a specific area of in- 
terest will naturally look at these 
books; they wiOl re?d them ^or ask 
us to help them to read thOT. to 
finti out what they want to'^kKow. v 
Reading the ohildren^ reading * 
mth a ohildy or having thert read 



to us any mater iarl that they get inr 
. volved with leads to the need and, 
therefore, the motivation' to read. 

Each child^has his own notebook of 
creative wri t ing , cal led the ''Day- 
book,'' in which he has recorded his 

j> feeling's about various subjects-we 
talked a)x>ut. An extension of this 
activity int;o a daily log of feel- 
ings as well as accomplishments is 
something we would like to try^ 
:Th|B daybook has already been ex- 
. tended, to' mak ing shape books, an 
idea we borrowed from READING IS 

_ }^^V< THE TIGER'S TAI L by- Robert 

anfd^Marlene' McCracken. * 

All of this interaction with the ; 

. chi Idren — through conversation, 
books, creative writing — has giVen 
us. the means to recognize where the 
children were at regarding language 
and readiness' to read- It has en- 
abled us to develop with each child 

^ more individual reading activities 
and experiences geared to their 
readiness and needs.. . <^ 

, There are of course a few problems 
still to be worked out. For one, 
we need to sharpen* our own awareness 
of and sensitivity to the child's, 
experiences so that we can moVe ade- 
quate^ly record language into written 
print. For another, we need to 
J earn, d if ferent 1 evel s of quest ion- 
" ing to tiel p extend the child's think- 
ing. • 

THEIR OWN READERS • ' 

The children began making their own 
experience books which were to be- 
come their readers. They drew a 
picture in their book, and on the 
same page we recorded their sen- 
tences. We also transferred these 
sentences onto an oaktag card and 
pnto individual word cards. These 
Cards were kept in their own plas- 
tic file box. We kept word lists 
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of each child's vocabulary which lat- 
er needed to be organized into their 
own alphabetized word boo'k^. 

The children adapted this procedure 
to-their level of readiness: Some 
used single word^ or phrases to la- 
bel their picturjBs; others tended to 
make, repetitive patterns of words in 
their sentences; st i1 1 others dlc" 
tated more complex sentence;^. It 
was interesting to observe the dif- 
ferent ways In which they approached 
their experience books. 

The children use t;heir word cards to 
create a new sentence in a man i la 
folder, constructed 1 i,ke a small poc- 
ket chart. They read it to us and 
then they record it in their xiote- 
book* Some of the children choose 
to Illustrate their sentences. This 
notebook is also used to paste pic- 
tures according to thejr initial 
sounds. We attempted to use the 
sentence maker with. all of the chil- 
dren but we realized that this was 
an unrealjstic expectation at this 
^polnt. We therefore developed sev- 
eral modifications to expand and en- 
rich our approach. ^ 

Several children made picture car'ds 
to correspond with their word cards. 
These can be used on their own flan- 
nel boards to reconstruct sentences 
and to create new ones. Others are 
working in the Bowmar '^Breakthrough 
to Literacy" books, by first choos- 
ing a Book they'd like to read, then 
dictating their own story on the 
topic in their notebook. They work 
In a shape book with the same title, 
then read the book. Other children 
are reading the Bowmar books and the 
"Monster" books on their own and then 
lihey are even writing their own Hoh- 
ster books. As an extension of the 
/program, shape books are availaJole 
for children to make and use as an 
experience book. " y 

To promote respons 1 bi 1 ity* among the 



children and to allow us to spend 
more free time with them during the 
day, we have organized the activi- 
ties of our reading program into 
work plans. These different plans 
are appropriate for the various 
stages pf growth in the reading pro- 
cess which we have observed within 
our class. 

We have constructed a chart for 
reading partners. The narpe cards 
are ctianged daMy so ''eacfh child has 
?a new partner to read to aloud. The 
children began to read* their e;^-^ ^ 
perience books to each other at our 
suggestion. They* then took the ini- 
tiative and began to read their note- 
books and other books from the rooms. 

We have a]^o adapted some of the 
suggestidp's for sustained silent 
reading from the .book, READING IS 
ONLY THE TIGER'S TAIL. A few times ^ 
a week we aH take time out, teach- 
ers" too,: to read quietly. 

The children's books are kept on 
file in individual folder^ which 
are easily accessible for the chil- 
dren's use. Their notebooks, read- 
ers, and word books provide *us with 
an important part of our recordkeep- 
ing. 



REACTIONS 

The children and their parents have 
been enthusiastic about this approach. 
Besides the tremendous enjoyment 
ea'ch child finds with his own suc- 
cess, we have noted the following 
differences from the methods we had 
previously used : 

'1. The children seem to be more 
'confident and therefore more 
fluent with their reading. 
Jhere are no stumbling, word- 
by-word readers. 

2. The children are discovering 
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new words through more • 
:,of context clues whlich j^l^ems 
■?t6 lead to. greater coSifl^ehen- 
slon of what they are rfeadlhgj 
We ha^e a,lso observed tke ^ 
evolution of each chlld|^ own* 
system' of decoding. Thfs f s V 
even more qbvious In their 
attempts to sound out and 
spell words In their crea- 
, tive writing. 

There appears to be the 
el.lmlnatlon of the stigma 
often attached to. '*strug- * 
gl Ing" readers. 

. Most Important, there Is 
^ore of an understanding 
that the print they are 
reading Is their language 
written down. 



This change In our approach to read- 
ing has affected the total environ- 
ment of our classroom. It has pro- 
vided the opportunity for being in- 
volved with the children and /their 
experiences. It also has provided 
for these experiences to be a part 
of their reading. 



Lydia Rogge and Linda Peveeeini 
teach in the public sohools of 
River Edge^ New Jers'^ey. 



We are told that working- 
olaes children cannot learn 
to read because they have no 
books in the home and their 
parents do not read. Trans- 
mitted deprivation, I believe 
they call it now. Yet miU 
lions of. people throughout 
Europe in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries 
won their way. to literacy 
frorn^ homes which were totally 
illiterate. Theories about 
the cycle of deprivation^ 
glibly cited by politicians^ 
have lurking beneath their 
surface an unhistprical no-- 
tion that generations pas-- 
sively reproduce cultural 
attitudes. 

--HAROLD ROSEN 
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GRADES 1. 2 



^ China 



Joan Eisenger 



Like so many Qthers In the school, 
my classroom was made up of several 
different nationalities. When early 
In the year I he^rd some derogatory 
comments made by one group of chil- 
dren about the others, I decided 
then and there to reshape the cur- 
riculum to improVfe thei r understand- 
ing and appreciation of "different-' 
ness." 4t so happened that my stu- 
aent teacher and two children were 
Chinese, and I figured thiV would 
be a perfect opportunity to use 
their respurces on Chinese unit\ 
My student teacher ^nd I jotted 

'^down everything we could think of 
with a Chinese theme, I helped her 

, do a fl ow chart of curricular possi- 
bilities,' and she then did research, 
using libraries at th^, school. City 

.College, and the Wbrkshop Center for 
Open Education, plus the facilities 
at GAME. 

To open up shk brought in a globe, ' 
talked about the different nation- 
^alities, and ask^d the children 
.where they thought she came from. 
Most of them knew she was^ChineSe. 
Then she said that we were going to 
find out more about China.- We se- 
lected»a movie about Chi naS^a*^ rag 
it off. Although this^novie was a 
little bit above the level bf the 
chlJdren, it was clear from our 

that they ^ 
ready for 
They were able, for example, t a 
teJ 1 us what things they found the 



discussion afterwards . 
took in what they were 



same about Chinese children and 
what things were different. They 
learned that Chines^ children went 
to school but they found that their 
classroQms were much different. 
They learned that the fami 1 y 1 ife 
of^ China Is"^ Very important wi th 
th^ father a oejitral figure. 



The children then made a chart of 
all the things that were*' the s^me 
and air the things that were-iilf- 
fereat.. The younger t:hi Idren work- 
ed with the older children; the old- 
. er children guided but.itfcQ ^ydunger 
children certainly offered quite a 

%bit. They found that the Chinese*^ 
ch'ildren were doing many of«-ll]e 
same things that they themselves ; 
were doing here, playing ball and 
familiar games. But thiey also 
noticed that the gym cla^s in China 
was much mgre regimented- and that 
there was considerable work on acro- 
batic skills. They observed that 
t;he foods were different and that 
the Chinese didn't eat with forks 
but that theiy^^te with chopsticks. 

•Most of -the children Weire very fa- 
mjliar with thi^ because they had 
eaten in Chinese "restaurants. , They 
noticed -that the dress was differ- 
ent: ' The-ihinese 'children's cloth- 

. ing was ver^' uniform while their 
own clothes were much more colbr- 
f ul and id i st inct ive. 
'■ /'' • 

We then, stiid led the globe: some 
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children measured from. New York to 
China in inches and thelivmade it ' 
up on a seal IB to figure ou^vhow ^' f 
many miles'" away .China was./: While ^ 
some children could handle this, 
other children were thi.iitigi^ng of dif- 
ferent wa^s to get to C;j^^|. They 
discovered that they/couMn ' t ride 
W 'bike or drive a car, that they 
would have to take ei ther\ a boat or 
a plane. They then 'called the air- 
port for information about .exactly 
how. Ibng it would take to get to 
China 'and which airlines they could, 
use. to fly to China. Books about 
China were brought in to school ' 
an^ every day the student teacher 
would read a different story about 
a Chinese child or children who 
came f rom Ch ina . 'The .chl 1 dren 
learned a few, of the Chinese let- 
ters and made beautiful paintings 
with special brushes and ink. They 
learned some Chinese numbers .and'/"^ 
began to do their math in Chinese 
numbers. Each child took a Chinese 
name and found out that names 
•meant different things; each child 
took a nJne 'Close to hi-^ own char- 
acter'. The children learned how < 
to play d'ifferent ChinesS games 
like Chinese chec-kers. 

■ . . , ^ , ^ ' * i * . / ' ,\f ■■ 

We planned a trip to' Chinatown but 
before jwe took the trip, 1* vyo'rked^ 
out with the student teacher pre^ 
cisely how we wer^ going to ^t 
there. , We also went down ourselves 
to see the things that would in- 
terest the children and then drew 
a map for them to follow which in- 
cluded the stops on the subway. 
Before we went on the trip, vie 
talked about thing^ to lopk.for 
in Chinatown. We also di scussecf 
why groups oft pepple settle and 
stay in one place together. Then 
we^ail went down to ChinSftown, 
stopping at a Chinese bookshop on^ 
the way. The children followfed 
their maps and once they saw some- . 



thing they would color it in. -We 
went down Mot t Street and they 
noticey different styles of* cloth- 
ing and Chinese letters. They saw' 
the telephone booths that looked 
like little pagodas. We discussed 
Chinese architecture. We went in- 
to a sftiall Chinese superiTfarket and • 
the children went shpfiping for food 
that they were going to use to make 
a Chinese meal* in school. When we 
' got back.^v^he class, we discu^jj&fed 

the tri p^::^n4 ;t^^ 
- w rat e a b'c%i^> i ho I fviurt^:ire s s i on s . / 
"•'Many books haa/fe€n started and 
were continued tj;irout|hout \thi s 
time and even more books were start- 
ed oncg they went to Chinatown. * 

^ * * * * 

I had^rbught back some Instru- 
ments 'from Chinatown and used, them 
during sessions on movement. The 
children moved with the sounds and 
1 i stened closely- We al so talked 
about very slow movement, using our 
hands to express slowness. 



\We then took .time out to sit and . 

/listen to Chinese m.uslc on records. 
The children tried to hear the 
strange instruments, to hear the 
difference between Chinese tnusic 
and western music;. One child who 
had learned a Chinese dance taught 
thj^ to the 'others. They not iced 
that there was'mucli movement with 
the-^ands. * 

* * * 

GAME was -a supplementary resource.. 
There the children made mobiles 
from clay using different Chinese 
letters, and they also made Chinese 
kites. We discussed the Chinese 
New Year ^nd the Importance of the 
diff^ent animals for each calendar 
year. 

* * * 



The Chinese meal was one of the 
highlights of this unit- After 
^g^the .trih.t^^^^^^ Chinatown the children 
prepa^i^i Zb metnj which they ,fourld. 
out rn^^rtt noodle^ They experienced 
foods that they had never s§en,. like 
roots and many spices, Thfey ijid a ' ' 
Jot-of measuring and. timing. They 
wrote down the ingred ients , xead 
the recipe, and then preparW and 
servB^I a lovely little lunch,^ Each 
one had his own chopsticks which 
he vyas taught tq use. / That day / . 
the children were allied to use 
,6nly their Chinese na®es. ' > 

* * ft ' ' 

Many of these deta i 1 s appeared in 
the children's books, the, young- 
er children wrote simple sentences, 
copying my writing about their 
, Chinatown trip and including de- 
tailed drawings. Some older chil- 
dren got into more detailed writ ing 
on their own. , Others who cpuld hot 
write extensivel yt)n their own were . 
encc^uraged to dictate stories about 
what, they had seen and experienced.' 
There was time sfet aside where they 
could quietly si t and* read each 
other *s books. 

* * * 

We experimented with planting mung , 
beans under different conditions: 
in the dark; in water; in soil ; in 
the light. We found out thgt they 
grevy best in the dark. I was sur- 
prised-'-as they were — since we were 
all familiar with different plant- 
ing, ancl knew that most plants had 
to be grown- in soil with light and- 
^water. Mung beans sprout very 
quickJy over night. (This is very 
good for young chi Idren because 
they can see the growth right away.) 
, Then ^be children prepared a salad 
with tnXrmung be^ns as one of the , 
ingredients. 'Thls'^as all described 
on an fexper iencei'^hah^wh i ch was 
shared with the restVof 'the class. . 



Among results ofvour China study / 
were: Photographs of the trip to 
Chinatown and writings about the 
trip, all incorporated into a 
large class book that contained 
the chi IdreQ* s work and included 
drawings; the children began to 
think of Ch.ijne^e thiVigs that they 
might have at home to share, such 
^s a Chinese bowl;, they became 
-more aware of Chinese things. For 
exampre, when we went to the Clois- 
ters as part of our medieval study, 
one of th^ children noticed there 
was Chinese writing on the museum 
notices.. The? children became more 
aware of ^the (^Ch inese cul ture. But 
most importarft, the children stopped 
making derogatory remarks about the 
Chinese. Children from other cul- 
, tures "Tiegan to feel comfortable ^ 
about their cultures arjd began to 
share them in pract ical ways in 
schoo 1 . ( - 



Joan Eisengei^ teaches .at P.5,- 75j 
Manhattan. 
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(Grades a. 4 




Mfendez 



The Idea came from~ the children. . 
For a few weeks before the study 

"'got underway, some of them had 
been bringincj in individual pro- 
jects they had done, mainly in the 
form of^hort wr i tten reports or 
cardboard shoe tx^xes showing 
scenes about pollution. They had 
been working on these specJdl pro- 

. jects at-home. When 1 as^kM the 
class if they would be interested 
jn deyeldpmg a unit on pollution-- 
exploring What pollution is arid 
what can we da about it--fifteen, 
or half the class, were excited . 
enough to voluntee^ir. OMts;tudeht, 
in.fdct, who. had cpmple^Jp hi s own 
project on noise pollution, spoke 
to his mother about; -what we.x were 
doing, and the very next day that 
parent came jn and told me that . 

vshe would like to help us develop 
a unit. One of the first things 
we did together was to arrange a 
trip tp a nearby vacant lot to 

^oo|^ at the pbl lutibn and to .: 
study the lifether^. 

Before our visit to the lot we +iad 
several small group discussions on 
the kinds of pollution that exist: 
air pollution, land pollution, 
water pollution, and noise poll.u- 
•tibn* With books borrowed from 
the 1 ibrary and lent by the Open 
Corridor advisor, I arranged-a ' 
special^ section on ppllution in 
the classroom library.. I told the 
children that I wanted them to 



read something on pollution. Our 
discussions afterward were very 
specific and 'full of questions: 
When you smoke a cigarette and you 
throw it ;^oWh on the gVoup^i, is ' 
that polluting? * When you eat a 
candy bar and: you throw the paper 
on the ground, is that polluting? 
We tal ked about the • pol 1 ut iipn 
caused by cars. All these discus- 
sions a^d quest ions, were in, their 
minds wh^ the parent and I took^ 
part of the class on the first 
study, trip to the lot, (The rjest 
of the.. children were working on 
^nother project . ) 

I had prepared some questions on 
worksheets to be distributed at 
the lot. But when ^we arr i ved^there, 
I gave the children time^first to 
explore and find whatever they 
could find. After about fifteen * 
or twenty minutes, I cal led them 
alKback in a"^roup and gave out 
the worksheets and some paper bags 
for col lect ing found objects. They^ 
collected/pipes, pieces of ^ars,- 
rubber--all the things that were 
polluting this loti In the process, 
they also discovered how many things 
.are al ive in New York C i ty— worms, 
plants and insects, for example.--^ 
and later at school did research to 
identify them. We started to anar » 
lyze what-we had found., first set- 
ting up two d i splays',* one of the, / 
things that polluted the lot and 
another of the 1 iving things. 
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there* Th^n we began writ- 
liig '^out wjiat we had done. on. th^i s 
trip ind what we had col lected.^. I ' 
borrowed*^ mo re books from the li- 
brary; one in particular, about the 
Igind we 1 ive on and the harm we're 
dding to itT^became very important 
to* the cTfiss and Was featured In 
the di splay. . \ 

Wa then took another tfip,, this • 
time to study water poUutfion. 
The same parent joined te irr'^t 
walk to the Hudson .,FflVer.. ^ And 
again, before we^left we h>d a 
session about the factors that can 
pollute a river. The Hudson, at 
first glance, looked grayish-green 
with no debris floating about. 
But on closer examination we 
found some paper and other gar- 
bage--enQugh to change the chi 
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drcin's ideas ^bout the river's 
purity. I made a mental note 
that kits for testing water wpu Id 
,haVe come in handy at this point. 
As if to confirm our impression, 
we g^ a report from another class 
that had found dead fish in the 
Hudson arSd| brought them back to 
school to study the effects of pol- 
lution. 

Even though this project lasted a 
short month, the children were able 
to come to some conclusions--and tO' 
generate activilies--arQund the 
leading quest jon they themselves 
raised: "What should we do about 
this pollution and what should we 
do about the lot?" The two trips 
and the many discussions led to a 
surge of activit ies^ . The children 
wrpte tO'liiayor Bearhie and other city 
official s asking if it was possi- 
ble to>have' them cjean up that lot. 
Th^^lJie drew up 1 ists of sugges-^ 
bout- what could^be done 
at 'space* ; One chlld^sug- 
that we make a playground^ 
-put of it; another thought that it 
.should be converted into a parking 

'lot, . ■ • ■ • • 
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It vas clear that the fate of that 
lofc was very, important to the' chil- 
Wh^ later on we visited one 
le $o6ial agencies' in the neigh- 
borhood, ah^ agency concerned with * 
housing and 'education, the children 
asked good questions of the director: 
**Why is that lot vacant?" /'Vfhat . 
does* the City plan to do with jt?" 
"Who; owns the lott" Tn. the di scul*- 
sion that followed, they lea i^ned 
something awut the history of the 
area and about what was going on in 
the commUn i ty ^t present . V 

fhi^ project inspired still another 
trip, this tiiie to the MuseSi^ 
Natural Hi stony where thej^i^vfas an 
exhibit on tha ecology of New Yojrk . 
City. This exAibit wgs especially 
enjoyable for tfje children Isecause 
everything in it was meant to be 
tojuched or handled. They learned 
about fockSs and other natural build- . 
ing' materials, about the birds, the , 
fish, the Insects; In fact al I 1 iv- ' 
ing creatures — all within New York 
City. And this visit inspired one ^ 
6f the exhibits that we set up in 
the classroom about animals in New 
York City. ^ " 

An interesting extension fpom the 
pollution study was our work with 
the trundle measuring wheel . We . 
took the wheel with us to the lot, 
walked around and counted the revoT 
lutiqnsTin this way measuring the 
lot *s length and width. Back In 
school we wrote it up. Then too, 
we. made some models to scale of a 
playground o^r parking place. Fin- 
ally, we drew up maps of the are^. 
The project ,= which began with a stu- 
dy of ppllut Ion, gradually integrat- 
ed wilting ^ math and social studies^ 
as well as outdoor activity. Small 
wonder that the title of ,<>un^;bu\le- ' 
tin board was also the, theme of the 
project: "A Vacant Lot Is Not Empty." 

Pca^l Uendez teaches at F.S* 75y 
Manhattan. 
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The thread' of my childreri's need to 
know about themselves rlins through ^ 
^il th^Jiviiviog and their learning. 
Helpings tnem ask the questions and , 
\sometimes, find answers is m^y own 
need, top, and my responsibility. 
I need to know the 'chi ldren as in- 
dividuals: Which ones are more 
curious tbarf others? Which boys 
and girls can handle. talk about sex 
An a -group? Which ones need pri- 
y/ate ta 1 ks? What quest t on s sha 1 1 
I refuse to answer? f\ remind my- 
self that I can say • I' don ' t know 
when I honestly don "^tv r earn say, 
•'Ask 9our n^other'," when seems 
clear that a family problerti^ is be- 
ing airbed Mn public by my pqpil. 

Time is needed' for trust. Sorpe- 
times It takes most of the schi^foj 
year f or al 1 of us to trust ^one?^ . 
another enough to talk about the 
beginnings of life, *how babies 
are born, an^ how they grow into 

ladults. A few children find it 
easy to ask questions even :as 
early in the year as September. 
Living together longer gives al 1 
of us a chance to f^lnd out what 
we can learn from each other, from 

. talk about shared experiences, pub-» 
l it evehts, trips, an^ *^f xonrse, . 
books. Still, the urgency to 
know seems to strike^the^^boys apd 

: g i r 1 s sudden 1 y and s i mu ftaneou s 1 y . 
Girls who do not wear "traiiiiH^ 
bras" look with curiosity at' those 
who do; notes* and drawings that 



are rnore and mo^e being sl ipped to 
classmates are more and more ex- 
pertly fillcfd with forbidden four- 
letter words; fights erupt when the 
messages announce that "Joe goes 
with Vihnie.!' ' ' 



PARENT REACTIONS , 

By springtime, most of thV parents 
and T have met yet legst once, and 
t'hey also know me; from the, chil- 
dren's reports to them. * 1 do hot 
send put^ a ^formal letter notify- 
ing parents that we;talk about / , 
life and babies. But when I see 
them I ask them, often at the clas$- 
room door, if they objecf or if - 
they'wil 1 comment*. Spmeipf their v 
replies have been: "It 's all f^*^^ 
witH me. I'm glad you're telling 
her." :r "Very go^.- I'm glad they ' 
talk with you in school ." "The 
boys t? 11c too? You don't mi nd?o 

■•^o..K.":;_ \ -:, 

j^^Jitf^^enqbu rage the parents to talk to 
^m&}f thi)4reri and to read with 
'them 'Jf^t^^^ contalip Infor- 

mation about the human ^0<r7V vLn 
these ways , and^ in having thejr 
.famij.y hear their questions, the- 
^ thread^ of need is 

ghter to home. 
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EXPERI^CES 
Children who ^an^^to know, are at ike 
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in their wonder, Tfteir questions 
sometimes emerge as boasting state-* 
ments told to a classmate. Or one 
child tells another a fact and. tii.en -\ 
comes directly to me for more in- 
formation. Or one precocidu's girl 
will telfthe boys what she knows, 
and there is much giggling. 

k ■ 
. \ 

.In a,,fairly common reaction, Juan 
•Wants to be shaken/ from h4s dis- 
belief. He has been^ given Qonsjd- ■ .-''^ 
erable and accurate informat ion by 
Jack, an ol/fler boy who i-s on' the 
street a lot. Among many facts. 
Jack had told him that a man and a 
woman have sexual contac^i and this 
is the way a i)aby begins. He had 
described such phenomena as the ^ 
movement of sperm, the umbi I itaj , 
CoVd within the mother's uterus,'* 
Vthe loss of the amniotic fluid be- ' 
fore delivery.^ He did forget, hpvj- 
eyer, that it takes nine months for 
the babV to/§x^t ready to join the 
rest of its fami I y--a fact anpther 
. clai^sraate pointed oyt. There was 
'a spirited argument 'about that,, 
with Lerby contr i but ing a descrip- 
tion of hi s mot her ' s distress when 
it was time for his baby sistrer to/ 
be born. Jack and Leroy showed^me 
the GOLdeM giant book of BIOLOflY, ^ 
locating the page wi th diagrams, in- 
dicating tbe progress of a child 
in utevo. When they were assured 
that it did indeed take n ine months 
foj- a human infant to develop be- 
fore birth, Leroy and Jack. I eft, 
but Juan kept coming back saying, 

just didn't believe it! You 
know, about , the man and tJ\e woman 
and the sexual ihtercouVsel" I ^ 
asked l^^mrJWhat he had believed, • 
and he said, ^'1 thought , the mother 
.had both kinds of eggs in her, and 
wK^in It was. time fo;^ the baby to 
start, it just grew." ' 

The year Ann spent with me she won- 
dered if she would ever like being 
a girl. Our conversations came a- 
bout naturally, when the boys went' 



swimming once a we^ek in the after- 
noon. One day Ann seemed very anx- 
hous to tSlk. She had a' rash., ^^she 
told us, and*-had gone to the cljinic 
where she had experienced a fright- 

* enjng' and painful vaginal examlrva- * 
tionV Some of ^the g I r I s were upset, 
and I said that I could not promise 
any 'girl that she^would not have an 
examination I Ike Ann ' s,- but that 
most girls thei r age d id not . They 
might be less afraid if they would 

. a^sk questions about cl inic^ visits 
and exarrtlnations when they ^knew 
they were going, the following 
year, when Ann was J 2, .she came by 
^to see mei^ She said she was all 
right now, ani she was having her 
mew§trual per ipd 'regli lar I y , just 

: 'as the doctor sai'd^she would. 

READING AND TV 

One pf the ?feadlng groups used the 
book SEVEN IS MAGIC, which includes 
the story, "Sky House." 'As we set 
the background for reading, one of 
the readers, himself a twin, asked* 
if tHe boy and girl in the story 
might not be twins. A flood of 
questions came from the group: Boy 
and girl twjns? ,How do twins get 
•'born? Is one twin a whole year older 
than the other? There were as many 
answers from the group as there «^ere 
questions, and 1 filled in with in- 
formation where needed; Boy and 
girl twins are called fraternal 
twins; twins arfe born like other 
. babies, one at the time; one twin 

is not a year older than the other,* 
•^only minutes older. 
^ ■ ^ 

Each weekend, homework for the 
class includes selected television 

, programs showing anSma Is in their^ 
natural habitat. From ttils view- ^ 

; ing children learned a great deal , 
about. sea creatures: Why does the 
father sea horse carry the babies? 
■|f the shell is the snail's skele- 
ton, is heall^oft inside? Betty. 



brings in her father *s book, THE 
SHARK (by Jacques Cousteau), in 
which there is a picture of a 
beached shark. The scientists have 
cut. open the dead shark and shx or 
more young have dbeen* removed from 
her insides and stretched out on 
the beach at the ends pf their um-^^ 
bilical cord$^ We sttJdy mammal s of 
ttie sea, ana;,1ater, . when we talk . 
about human babies, Betty say^ we"^ 
iTiust be mammals, too, since mammals 
have hair and nurse their young. 
Then we ' talk about fish and how • 
they differ from mammals. The 
class has seen the television story 
of the Pacific salmon returning to 
its spawning grounds. They. remem- 
ber the courageous fight of the 
male salmon to save the female'^ 
life, and they know that savage 
energy, even 'though it may be 
vjolent ,j^can also be life-giving. 

TRIPS 

For two successive years, my fourth 
grade classes camped for five days 
at Hudson Guild Farm in New Jersey. 
In the first few mTnutes, we could 
see that the children became part 
of the new Environment. One boy 
jumped off the bus j rolled on the 
'gl-ass, and yel ?ed *^Thi s is where 
I belongl" They lea^rned to throw 
back the too-small fish, to count 
bird*s eggs in a nest alTnosi^ touch-, 
ing the ground. They stood among 
the sights and smells of a milking 
barn and observed a calf only a 
few hours old. They stood cTose, 
enough to •bellowing bulls to feel 
their breath. At night, walking ^ 
l^ack to our cabins fr'om the ac- 
tivity hall, the girls would de- 
cide whi^ch boys they wanted to 
walk with; the boys pee^ped into 
the girls* windows. Those same 
boys, half an hour later , wanted, 
a teacher to tuck thfem in and 
say goodnight .' ■ ^ 



More than once, when the girls have 
gone .to the toilet at a museutn, one 

- of them will come out with'aiSani- 
tary napkin. Much whispering foW 
lows: "What is this? They didn*t 

|ljn5ve any paper towels, so Jenny, 
bought a napkin to dry her hands. 
What kind of napkin is this?'* I 
45romise to talk with them about- it 
at school and they ask me to keep 
it in my bag. ^ On a day when the 
boys hav'e gone swimming and the 
girls feel freer th talk, t^ time 
comes for me to j<eqp.my promise: 
I show them the napkin and the 
wrapper. I ask if t;hey can read 
the trade name. Somebody replies, 
"Yes, that's wha^ my mother buys 
for my sister when she pees tttoOd.'* 
I explain that neither hei^ sister 
nor any girl "pees blood.'.'. 1 tell 
them about a special opening in 
their bodies, called a vagina. In 
our conversations that follow, 
sometimes as long as half an hour, 
I try to clear up common misunder- 
standings,, such as "babies grow in 
intestines"; I answer the frequent 
question, "How does she know who 
the fatl^ier of her baby is?" When 
the girii are bursting with ques-' 
t ions,, but ,not dar ing to, be the 
first to speaks 1 encourage them 

;by asking, "Have you heKped to 
babysit for a tiny baby? How did 
the baby look? You did notice 
that his head was soft on top? 
What did your sister tell you?"* 
Many t imes. the chi Idren have very 
good answers, and it is only ' 
necessary to make minor correc- 
tions. 

When we get to the discussion of 
y sexual contact, the ch^idren are 
not shocked. How'doe^ the baby^ 
start? I explain: The, mother 
and father lie close together,, 
so that their sg^al organs are 
in contact — vUTvaHin which the 
vagina is locatei^) and penis. 
The father's egg, called sperm. 
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^goes through the mother's vagina and 
into the u terus, where it joins with 
the mother's egg, called ovum. Then 
the baby begins to grow. The chil- 
dren may ask for this explanation 
several times, and will understand 
what part of it they need. On the ^ 
blackboard, I draw outl ines of the 
aiterus, tubes and ovaries. 

Sometimes the boys launch a discus- 
sion. When, for example, they re^c| 
a recent story in Scholastic Neue 
Trails describing the practi-ce of 
limiting little League baseball to 
boys, there followed a heated ex-, 
change about boys being better . \ , 
than. girls, and of course, vice , 
veVsa. Marty, who is usually very 
quiet, jumped up, and yelled; "WomT 
en couldnjt have babies jf it wasn't 
for men!"" And a. girl quickly an- 
swered , "Yeah, ,but misiQi^can't have 
babies''' I askjed thWchMd ren it 
they thought men and women/needed 
each other. ;W^ether or jnot they 
all ag reed , > t hey. seemed to ' ^ t op 

and think about it. 

, • • \. • ■ . * 

■ ■'. 

The Hdalth teacher at our school 
regularly arranged for*tlasses to 
visit the Laboratory at« Harlem 
Hospital There we saw a fetus 
^ in a jar, and their attention was 
called to t he ^umbi Ileal cord, with 
the explanation that as long as jt- 
the fetus was in the mother "^s 
r uterus, it received nourishment, 
^through that cord. The children 
isked many questions, but they 
were not floored by anything they ^ 
saw. ; . 

Our last trip for the year is ^ 
visit to, the Jumel Mansion. A$ if ^ 
to trap rfie Into beginning thef year^-^iQ 
,all over again, the children; ask jl 
me such questions as "How do^ yd'u 
make a tree?" And Juan decides 1 
that he Is crazy about the hPstory 
of the Revolutionary War. 'Some- 
body wants to know If the birds 
were singing just like this when 



George Washington was here. Jeff 
wants to know If Kin^KGeorge was 
related to* Malcolm X. As at other 
times of the $chool year, I am not 
trouble#4y their questions. As 
l^ng as cnildren go on asking them, 
1^ can trust^Jthem to go on finding 
out more ist tout. , them^el ves . 

'*f iV'Vi-^'^ ■ • ' • • ■ 



VilheVniiia Wyrtn/ who teaches in the 
public scfiools oi^ New Yovk City^ has 
'Worked in day care centers^ foster 
'heme agencies J and schools for 
migrant children . 
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2%^ foltpiHng eaiice^rpfs' cire from work done by the^authprs at 19i-j. as 

merited by t^eir advisor;^ Ejl^H Dmont^ of the Ci,i^0otlege Advisory Servioi&ttb 
Open Corridors. ^ /' : ' ' 4^. - , 
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PpoyiisiOfTitig ol V Classrooms 



Class 3-?Pl " 



April 9 



on display: 

WONDERS OF NATURE (Parents Magazine 
Press) 

AFRICAN CRAFTS FOR YOU TO MAKE, 
Janet and Alex d'Amato (Julian' 
Messner) 

THIRtY-ONE BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 
Reba Mirsky (Follet Pub.) 
OUR FRIENDS IN AFRICA, John Hinds 
(New Dimensions Pub.) , 
WHEN THE DRUM SANG, AN' AFRICAN FOLK 
JALE, Anne Rockwell (Pareri^s Maga- 
zine Press) 

THE 'KING'S DRUM AND OTHER AFRICAN . 

STORIES, Harold Courlander (Harcourt 

Brace and Worf^) y , 

ANi^NSI the: spider WAN > Philip>1. 

Sherloc^(Thomas Y. Crowell) 

THE NA (^WA, Verna Aardema (Coward-^ ^ 

McC^n) 

Looking awund the room one could see: 



April 16 



Class 3-202 



Lcibel on library^bbok shelf: 

About Africa 



Read 



Display of . books rela*ting to African 
on round library table/ 

On wall, map of Africa 

Near"*l ibrary table, a chart indica- 
nt ing pages in reference books that' * . 
relate to Africa: 

The [tesert 
* Geography, df. Many Lands , pp. 5,5*75 
Inquiring About ' Cul tures , pp. 26-^8 
The Earth, pp. 117-12? 
Our- BTg World, pp. 98-;i 10 

Oh front blackboard. a chart pri 
which children sign up for the ^ 
activities that interest them: % 

First Africa Pro jeo^ 
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Class 3-201 



Class 3-202 



A lat^e pboto of an African Woman 
A Map of Africa . . 

Time-Life Illustrated cookbook of 

African cooking w 
Spc;lllng Word List Inclliding per- 
. tlnent wbrds such as Africa, con- 
tinent, country 
Tie-Dye with paper toweling on the 
^ window-bright colors In the sun 
Display Table — with record: Bantu 
clwral folk songs (Folkways Re- 
cords)— with African sculpture 
(large, wood, small bronzes) — 
with miniature animals (giraffe, 
tigersX — with recprd: Drums of 
Passiorij Olatunji, ^Columbia 
Records) 

.Chart written by the children, list- 
'ng all the countries of Africa 
f^^^^Vjpde] letter on large chart paper: 
f ^^Dear Sir, 

•<r,iSiJ^3pWe are .studying about Africa. 
Could you please send us any 
Information you have? 
Sincerely, 
Chart for signing up for committees: 
Village Maps 
' Lettvs Mural 
Cooking Crafts 
Cartoon 

April 16 

A large chart: , Desert Vocabulary^ 
with definitions' written in as 
children lookiedi tHfef^ up. > 



Afr,lca; 
cte^si'ert 
camel 
nomad 
Bul^tin 



Sahara 
oaiis *^ 

droradary 



Boards: ; 
African Book Reports 
African Work Sheets - rexographed 
maps, desert vocabulary, etc. . 
^igrt-up sheet (for*working on 
iJm^ various projects) 
^ April ^Calendar (with pictures, re- 
. latlng^to Africa pasted on to 
indicate this was the current 
•topic ln:Aprll)»' - 
Display of African fabric pieces 



Map 

Weaving.^ 
Art Projects " 
Fi^m Strip — nomads 
Mural --desert 
Vil lage--desert 
African Animals 



Murals 

desert-jungle 
Reports 
Play 

Stitchery 



Chart with pertinent words— ^nd room 
for children to write the definitions : 

Africa nomad 

desert camel ^ 

oasis dromedary 

Back Bulletin Board: 

The Countries of Africa 

map list of countries {kS) 

African Animals 

pictures of African and Desert Animals 
■ . 1 ion / "leopard 
hyena camel 

Also on Back Bulletin Board: 

Some Information on Africa by David 
long typewritten report whiclj 
he said he did at home using the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (and 
typed in school) . 

A Homemade Map of Africa by Ora 
done at home and brought' to 
school, 

Egypt 

pictures from magazines, etc. 
dep letting scenes of desert, etc. 

Side Bui let in Board: 

Pretend you are going to *the Sahara. 

What would you . take and Why? •» 

Children's compositions with 

i 1 lustrations 

Library Books aval lable'in the class- 
room relating to Africaf 

THE LAND AND,WILDLIFE OF AFRICA, Life 

Nature Library (Time-Life) 

THE MUSIC OF AFRICA, AN fNTRODUCTION, 

Fred Warren (Prentlce-Hal 1 ) ^ 

THE ADVENTURES OF ANANSI, John Hines . 

(New Dimensions Publishers) 
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Class 3-201 

"Pretend that you ace goin^ to 
'*'»vls!t a family of nomads in the. 
Sahara Desert. You will live 
and travel with them for a 
month. On the lines below list 
the things you would take with 
you and then explain why you 
would take each one." 

A painting with the following 
caption: "A Jungle is a wild 
land thickly overgrown with 
bushes, vines, and trees'. Many 
animals live In the jungle so 
that is what we d id." 

African Crayon Resist--several 
examples 

Books of African Animals on display 
near the above-mentioned painting. 

Beginning of an African desert scene 
made in a large drawer: sand with a 
pool (submerged dish with water) and 
sev^al cacti embedded In the sand. 

How to do a Crayon Resist: 

(1) Wecolored a picture with 
crayons and pressed real 

'hard 

(2) We painted watery watery ^ 
black paint over It. 

(3) We washed off black paint 
under running water. 

Records near record-player: 

The Muaio of Africa Series Uganda I 
(International Library of African 
Music) 

African Village Folk Tales j Vol . 2 
(Caedmon Records) 

Weekly trip; to the school rMbrary-- 
brought back:. ^ 
THE STORY OF AFRICA, SOUTH OF THE 
'SAHARA, Katherlne Savage (Henry Z. 
Walck) 

TIGER STRIPES AND ZEBRA STRIPES, 
Julian May (Creative Education 
Society, Minnesota) 



f 

Class 3-202 

TALKING DRUMS OF AFRICA, Christine 
Price (Scribners) 
THE KING'S DRUM 6 OTHER AFRICAN 
STORIES, Harold Courlander (Harcourt 
Brace and World) 

NEW AFRICA, A WORLD BACKGROUND BOOK, 

Ellen 6 Att^lio Gatti (Scribners) 

TIME-LIFE AFRICAN COOKING, Laurens 

Van der Post (Time-Life) 

THE .HAT-SHAKING DANCE 6 OTHER TALES 

FROM THE GOLD. COAST, Harry Coulander 

(Harcourt, Brace 6 World) 

LET'S GO TO AFRICA, .Charles Mercer 

(G.P. Putnam) 

PLAYTIME IN AFRICA, Efua Sutherland 
(Atheneum) 

ELEPHANTS, Herbert Zim (William 
Morrow )i • 
OUR N^i^HBORS IN AFRICA, J. 6 E. 
Caldwell (John Day) 
ANANSI THE SPIDER, TALES FROM AN 
ASHANTI VILLAGE, Peggy Appida 
(Pantheorv) 
> THE FIRST BOOK OF AFRICA, Langston 
Hughes (Franklin Watts) 
THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF TANZANIA, 
E.M. Kaula (Lippincott) 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA, Glenn Kittler 
(Thomas Nelson) 

THEY LIVED LIKE THIS IN^NCIENT 
AFRICA, Neurath 6 Worboys (Franlil in 
Watts) ' 
OLODE THE HUNTER AND OTHER TALES 
FROM NIG|R1A, Harold Courlander 
(Harcourt, Brace 6 World) 
BLACK FAIRY TALES, Terry Berger 
(Atheneum) ^ 
CHILDREN OF AFRICA, Louis Stinetorf 
(Lippincott) 

DUEE, A BOY OF LIBERIA, G. Warren 
Sloat (Knopf) 

THE TRUE BOOK OF DESERTS, El sa 
Posell (Children's Press) 
THE DESERT, Life Nature Library 
(Time Life) 

EARLY MAN, Life Nature Library 
(Time Life) 

Outside Bulletin Board: 
The Dee ei^t and Jungle in Africa 
ig|(painting) 



Class 3-201 

THE c5w TAIL SWITCH AND OTHER WEST 
"AFRICAN STORIES, Harold CourlaWer 
and George Herzog (Henry yolt) 
WILDCATS, C.B- Colby (Duel 1 and 
Pearce) 

LION ISLAND, William Bridges (William^ 
Morrov^) ' 

KATIES' ZOO, Jory Graham (Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Press) 

Addresses which children found in 
telephone book to send letters re- 
questing information: 
Air Afrique 
Swissair 

Kenya Tourist Office 
African Information "Service 
African Tribal Arts Gallery . 
Ethiopian Airl ines 

Travelword " 

U.N. Mission for Chad, Gabon, 

Congo, Algeria, Cameroon, Ghana 
Af rican-^American Institute 



* April 23 ^ . ' 
Chart: 

"Africa is full of animal.5 and native 
people. There is a big desert, jun- 
gle and plants." ' 
Chart: * 

"West African Cooking" . 

4i6h country ^ ingredients cooks 

Back Bui let in Board : 
"Some exciting African animals" 
Pictures from magazines with reports 
written by children 

Several new African games: 
Ashanfe Tic-Tac-Toe ' ' ^ 

African Tic-Tac-Toe from Rhodesia* 
^^lah^(Awari) ' ^ ' 

A model of the African desert was 
being made. CJay figures were added 
to- sand, cactus and pool of water: 
desert rat, snake, skull of animal 
with horns i Also a tent made of 

* popsicle sticks and fabric. ^ 
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. Class 3-202 

April 23 ; y ' r 

Bulletin Boards: 

Children^ is reports and their 

illustrations 

"People of the Desert" 

"The Nomads of Africa" / 
Display of reports and reasographs ' 

/'Let's, Read and Learn abput 

Northern Afrjca" 

''The News"": ^ 

current events bulletin board 
with articles from newspaper re- 
lating to Africa 

Display: 

"Welcome to Africa" with 2 large 
photos of African women 
"Another Trip to the Museum" with . 
pictures and reports 

Class beginning work on rnural of thp. 
desert ' " "~ ' - 



May \k 



Back Bill let in Board : . 
Resists. .>,African Designs '] 
How to^^o a Resist (v/ith art work) 
Another trip tp the Museum' (with 

typed reports) 
Africari Animals (with magazi ne pic- 
tures ^nd children's writing) 
God's Eyes from Nigeria (with three 
samples and directions) 

• ' * 

How to Make God's Eyes 

First you take 2 straws and staple 
It together in the middle. Take ; 
some yarn and wrap it around the 
straws and keep going* until you 
get to the end. Take another 
piece of yarn until you're at the" 

- end. ' . 

From Nigeria by Dewanda 



Countries of Africa 
(with map and 1 1st) 
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Class 3-201 . 
Stltcti^ry mural was corftinuing, 
Chartr 

^'Vho can play Kalah?»» VAs children *^ 
learned, they put their .n^mes down. 

Bui letin Boards: 

"Some Big Cats" (with .pictures from* ^ 
^ magazines) ' . 
"African patterns" (fabric pieces on 
display^) 

• • • * ; , , 

/ • • ■" 

May k '■>, ' ' , ■ 

Bulletin Boards: ^ ' 

African Book Reports 

Calendar (Surrounded' by reports abo^t 

Africa) Tyrone's African Words - -v 
".-..(cut from magazines) 
African* Work Sheets ^ 
Photo of an African sciiipture: '* 
, '^This is an, African sculpture; 
It made of wood, 
Art is very . important i n. Af r i ca • 
In an African' folk tale the first 
man was a sculptor 
>7 Who carved. the first wom^h-from a 
tree. 



first 
By Kelley' - 



Af.ric^rj patterns\(with stories and 
" 'iStf^pbrts) ■ • • 
Pretend. . .desert ^ / 
Reports on Museum, of Natural History 

trip ^ . • y 

African Animals (witli information. \ 

about them) 

Art Table Set up for Tie-dye\ 

Back Bui let In Board : 

Some Exciting African Animals: 

(pictures with stories) ' ' 



Vest Afrioan Cooking chart: 
D' sh Country . Ingred ientfc 
Ghana 



r ice 
bean^ 
pine- 
apple 
chicken 



rice, beans 
coconut ' 
chicken 
rice 

turmeric 
pineapple* 



Cooks 

Gloria 

Lea 

Red el la 



Class 3-202 

Chart: 

We tasted dates and they were. . . 

good - Yplanda.^ 

dynamite - David 

excel lent - Tyrone 

del icious - Jason 

tJidff't like it - Debra, Lawrence, 
X ^ Eddie, Dwight 



Joloff Ricd wttli: i;.hi.cken 
Comments: . ... u 



Reyanaldo Kj^i4<iJ it- because of the 
rice 

Diana YukJ YukI *Yuk! 

Ojwight Good 

Work in progress: 

Models of African v.illage 
Desert ^ 
Clay animals and utensils 

Charts; 7* 
Jungle Words 
De$ert Words' . 

•In Reading Area : . . ' 
African Relief Map (with story 
. alongside) 



V 
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Indiv idual 

.'• <^ \ 

Model the desert 



Children's Activities 

^ %ihole CI 



Model of a^jj^l^glfe vi VU^ 
Mask-majJ^ing 
Tapesti^ ^ --.'f 



Yarn designs^ 



African puppet show 
Weaving god ' s eyes 
Diorama of grasslands 



ass 



Trip. to Af ro-American Inst I tute 

*• 

Tie-dye I ng ^ 

.f . 

^ Predators & Prey (zoo) 
Batlking 

.Collage In shap^ of Africa' 

• ■ ' ■ ^ '•..•"■."■■*■' 

• ( . . i\ • - 



Comments 



ON BEGINNING^ ;^ ^>C: ' 



Teacher: ' . ' f • .^- ^V 

We began, the' whole study of Afpfca by taking the kids to see a musical called 
•'Black Journey./* This kick-off point helped tie together ''here" and ''there.'/ 
Back in class we talked about Africa, about its different countries, and their 
topographical. 'features. Then the children made the maps--paint Ing a topograph-: 
Icail rtapV'.TO^^ a relief .map,. ^ 

L'After talking about -the cont liient^^^^^^ we divided Africa into major re- 

gions and began to discuss eacli pant;' especially about the desert of Northern 
Africa. We did a lojt of comparing- -of what' life wbuld be like in the dese^^rf 
to life here. We're'going to end up with a huge chart showing -ttie comparison 
between the desert, the Arctic, the rain forests of Africa. We'll put in the 
^differences and the siml larltles--in terms of food, transportation, famllyjife, 
etc Tbiare was a .great Interest In animals and we discussed at length and of-, 
ten whl<?'h^anlmals lived where. Children have so many mlsconceptlons--that ele- 
phants and llonsrare all over Africa, for Instance. 



Student:. 



First we made the outline and where the mountains and lowlands belonged. Then 
we made the mixture out of flour saft and water. 'Then we smarted making the 
untalns, then the lowlands and the rest. Then we let It dry and did the rest 
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the next day. Then we painted iV,; Then we made a legend to tell you what colQr 
everything I sv Then we put the finishing touches on. 



Teacher: 



■ ' ' "ON COOKING 

». ■ 

Cooking is^omething we dO witH everything we study. We tried to find 
frojTi many dif " - - 

and rice, jol 
fruit a small 
^ent teacher. 



uuv.,s.ny .:,^omei:ning we ao wittt everything we study. We tried to find recipes 
froiT, many different regions of. Africa: yams„.fruit fritters, mango snow, beans 
and rice, joloffrice with chicken (Ghana), peanut, soup (Zaire). To get' the 
frult^a small group went on a mini-trip to the Essex Street Market with the stu- 



* * * 



> did a lot of cooking and I tried^to keep it as authentic as possible: pound- 

^nnkL ^t' "'^"^ fish and. rice. Mrs. Godfrey (a parent) came in and 

r?c^ ^h^" K-Ji ' ^-""P °! Children. She made the pineapple chicken with ^ 

t'h? J- , "^"'"^ '^^^ therecipes wi 1 1. end;up col lated, in < 

the , ma I V I dua 1 cookbooks fo r each child, -■ '.v • : - - ; . .^: 



ON MODILS . " ^v.-0"^i^;Si'v '^" 



Advisor: ■ '.' .:J 

Models of African desert scenes ^e consitructed in both classes. Children made 
j?alm trees of paper ^and added a 1 that "worked." 



Teacher: 



Modeling has been a theme throughout. the year . The models were becoming more 
and more proportionate, realistic and detailed. For the desert, children made 
dishes .and a fire apd a, well and all the minute things, that would be needed in ' 
a_ desert village. Every time they worked on it.thby woujd see more/and more • 
things that were needed. We. went bacMo^Cfie. Museum of Natural Hi/tory in small 



2I°l''!„^L!!!u?I]! «!°''!?f!_!''^r?;^y-Vf;f3#^!^ children wi/T sign up to 

J 

f 

from that mural, he went to books and 1 earned a lot and could really tell how 



«... . ^ 7 " v'.'.jy ■>'•'■■■?;■".;.-. oumei I mes a couple' will start some- 

thing and the ones who actual ly dp:. the hbtf^^^^ mural and finish it are en- 

IZnV It f^'^'^'^.^-u tht.rtk' the xi^ll^^^^^^^ .getting f lot of informa- 
tion from the models and the lart work; -.One .Md w^^^ worked on'the mural (of the 
desert) a great deal is a kid who won't wr*i te aVreport-a competent child-but. 



people 1 ived. 
Student': 

A Desert Pofem 



The wind blows sand around. 

The sand blows in tents 

And In the animals' eyes. 4(3 
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Models-^of African grassland villages were made in both classes-wlth real grass 

vIrT^.»I-r r^^rf'* J'^L'^f''^ °^ """^ ^"^ A completed chart shows mah' 

varieties of shelter In Africa— from grass huts to skyscrapers! , 



Student: 



We used seeds for plant ingthe grass and. we got the soil outside with Mr.. Becker. 
15^^!"/^? ^ ^'^V 9°^ '°"9 arid we had to cut it. We want- 

!k I J? ^"^ ^? ^'^^ ^ '■^^1 village and the snakes could be in 

It ^^'^tk' ^^"^^-"^^^ I*"^ ^""^^ °^ cardboard and we got bamboo and put 
It around. Then welnfi^e clay figures-snakes, peopl e, -^Imal s , fire, food, bas- 
kets, and a drum. • . , . . ' ' 



- . ON TIE-DYE 

Advieor: 



Tie-dye^ was.tried by everyone, much as it is done in Africa even tpdaviv ^ffie 
beautifu!.cl6th was later cut in the shape of butterf 1 i^^ and used to 'mak^ lovely 
Spr>ng-otobji les. y . , - " 



Teaah&v:. ; 



First wem^ri^dye and then batik. We had seen tie-dyed material at the'' Af ro- 

^Tir^S'v^?-^^?^ ^^'^ '^^'^ A piece of tie-dyed, material 

or tfm batf.Kwork will cover the African cookbooks we are making (all the recipes 
we^e CO ected from various parts of Africa).- Then, witfr the fabVic that's left 
over, children will have the choice of making a beautiful picture by framing it 
or makings bean-bag or making an African neck pocket, a pocket on a string worn 
around., the. neck and a favorite place where South Africans p4t their small trea- ' 
su res, {a:$\ described in THIRTY-ONE BROTHERS AND S ISTERS) .' 



* * * 



The^tie-^eing really came out of the trip to the Afro-American Institute. A 

•V ^ '•L^^Ji'^u i.'r! "^"^ ^^^'^ ^"'^ very v41 liable because wjiat came out of 

i - 5 % ,J ! different ways the Africans prepare \l.oth, decorate it, and .use 
It.^ We talked about -resist" and we did it, first VI th paper and then with cloth, 
We tried to duplicate what the African artists do. First we used store-bought 
chemical dyes and then we used natural dyes-tea, strawberries, grapes, turmeric, 
and onion skins. » = r . » 



.ON AFRICAW'MATH ' 

Advisor: 

^(iam6s of logic and mathematical skill frdm Africa were played with great enthusir 



ailfl': * Ashariti Tic Tac Toe, Kalah, Shisima wei'e made' by the teacher and used by 
a^r the childreni ' 



Teacher: , . 

1-^.und the bofllr; AFRICA COUNTS by Claudia Zaslavsky very uSefuT—very clear, 
with good Ideas for games. • A the.Chfldren really liked them. They've used 
them at the Math Fdirl The Kalah, or Awari, gam'e is a great; favoi*ite, Tyrone, 
made the hox for. it out' of an egg carton.r vAnd^ I had a chart listing each per- 
son as he learned how to play it. • 

The ideas for tTie games came also from THE FESTIVAL BOOK. The games were used 
in the Math Fair and they vyent^over beautiful ly.** People really loved them. The 
kids 1 ike the strategy games. They begin to thinR of moves in'advance a few * 
times--and they get very good at i t . 

Student: • , ' 



There were two ticvtac-toe games— one was African tic-tac-foe and the otKerlwas' 
called Ashanti tic-tac-toe. The African one was like real t ic-tac-toe, but you 
needed four markers. \ On. the Ashanti tic-tac-toe you had 12 'stones and if you got 
three in a roW you could, take one away ffom your opponent. You win whe^n you have 
only two beans lefti. . 

0 ' ON AFRICAN ART - 



Advisor: 



A displays pom.bii^pig ntany tr&ditfonal art forms-f rom Af rica focuses on' piftterri^-^^'-^ 
and thelr\tmar\y y^jatlons. Instruction^ for dprng printing, sterte^^^^-fi^^^^ 
on rej^Fst vire^'p ^ ^of the display. v,.^-'i' • 

6od^^^^^ Nigerian art, was one form off weaving done by tJfie^ chM'^ 

drep^^'rW^fc^ of their work is a map of Africa with a guid^ .ft^^^ 

• Ing '(^jQr,Te5fohsi.--V^^ ... ^ - . * ^ 

■; 3feaa;i^/>^ vvl " ^ ^ . : 

First; of i 5(1^1 in di fferent bopks. Arid we looked 

at fabr|-cSi^^ ThX^c^^^^^ for What African art looked 

1 Ike and>itt^^^ techniques. I was particularly pleased when a 

* child riot^*ced;,&i des^^^^^^ was not really African) and said, "Hey, 
that looks like tAfrVcaViV^ They began to sense what looked African, what 
looked Cai^rt'beahl 'etc. ^ • : ^ 



We went to the Afro-Americaip Institute to see fabrics and we looked at the qeo- 
metric patterns and com pa reds them to. others we had seen in.books. We rooked for ' ' 
patterns, and I wanted the children to be conscious of the repetition. Again 
J;^'^'■®^'^^,®''.^° ^''^ '^''°^^ '1"estion of design, color, what makes something lodk 
African. It was an activity where the two third grade classes worked together 
• on a^project.. We found, this dkffficult to de^ .but I felt that the children thought 
vl !J ^^VTlr ?^ ""^"^ ''^'■y involved m doing it. Also when we. 1 istened 

to the music of Africa, we listened fo.r repeti-tiv^'^ patterns, so it all tied to- 
gether. !n the poetry, too, I stressed the patterns, the rhythm of the words. 

Student: • ^ ' ■ 

\^ , ■ • ^ 

stenciling: Jirst draw your cfes ign on the cardboard. Then cift it out. Place if 
on a piece of paper and then paijnt it. And then pick up your design. 

' ■ ■ 
■Advisor': \ i ■■ ,. • 



The tapestry which was done by children of both classes utilized feJt , cuf intcj; ' /> 

Shapes of birds, animals, boatsi warriors, trees that were glued on a fabric 

background. Children tri^d to capture the spiriVof the African tapestries tW^ 
had seen at the Afro-American Institute. -.T - 

Children made designs of colored yarn gJued on'caTTvas backing-based on tradi-^^r-""-. 

k'^u .u- and r^eated patterns w^re made by children fram^'' 

Doth third-grade classes, working in the corridor. 

ON ANIMAL LIFE " - . • 

Advisor: , . : ' .o 

Chart made after a trip* to Central Park Zoo for a guidecl tour of Predators^ and 
Prey. ^ - ^ 

Teaoher: ■ : : ^ 

>T'^^:r^^'P^^^^^^^ Park Zoo for the guided tour' of Predators and Prey was .,7- 

id6al:V. .V/e^ask^d th^ children to focus on African animals and which ones wer^V' 
prey to' which .^ W^^^ we went to the Bronx Zoo we went to the African Plains arvd " 
saw many other. cm ima Is- not available at the Central Park Zoo. We specifically \ 
went tp see the African animals. We saw giraffes that were absolutely beautiful* - 

' ■ . ' .■ ' , • 

student: . «» ' * --^ 

We went around the zoo and saw lions and a zebra and monkeys and a llama—and 
elephants. The elephant took a peanut and spit it at us and it got on the ladv*s 
pantsi ^ f ^ 



IjO€)k . at Puei^d Ric^^ 

GRADE 3 ' 



Jane Soyer 




■* 9' 
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' Children's ActiViVips 

' SmdC arn4f> UrfH^ fin tfiin^^i^ ihiDatu 'c bodeju un/tL U4i&p>jiuuc 
, l^tCCy but -hjpicAt tif -hvpic^ Hji^). J^tir^ ^dx. 



Collate - nuid/i^jF Purtio S'c^ ;5c:^/i<rSj^7^j^ //*/c>3t&^ 
1 ' - . UtuMd SpifuJA. ^nvjs : Las Aia^^otaa " - 
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C^oHd. 4tmf)efiCU4H6 m San ^ 'nav' ^r><^ hUa^^ 



^9C£ass ininJcJ iAuii ^^^<. ^Silm^Al class "^^j^^ - 



THE PRECEDING 'ITALIC WRITI NG WAS DONE BY ELLI DUMONT. 



THE FOLtOWING SECTIONS PRESENT ADDITIONAL. DETAILS FROM THE RECORD OF 
A TEACHERS WORK With XH I LDREIi. • *' • 

• ■ ; T" . ■ ■ •■ 




Comments 

ON TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP 

• ■ • . ■ • 

Teadhev: •r- 

. » f \^ «' . . ] 

The children worked very hard qn a topographical map of Puerto Rico. A great-<ffeal 
of math was involved, and it was a real intellectual exercised They.^f.igured out 
that each Space was equal to 3,mi,les. The\ did-a drawing on smal ler paper to get 
the feeling of the shape :Of the island,^ Then^they transferred it to squared pa- 
per for the rea^map,. They moved on to the pe^ board and they, built it on that. 
There was a lo^^f interest in -maps. We had earlier madp a map of the corridor 
and. of the school yard, and ha4 taken a trip to the" top. of the Gulf-Western build- 
ing to see the grid of the streets below, W6 had talked of the different ways to- 
make Jnaip5, too.- ■ , 'I , 

studeik-; ■ ■ ' ^ ' ' ■ ■ . " 

, • .■-«■.'..■,. J w " • ^ 

The class made a big map abouti Puerto Rico, We us6d sawdust, warm water, and 
plaster, af paris, and mixed it . all togethe/. We pldtted out three layer^/ and 
then we painted^the bottom yeMow, the middle., green, ai?d the top, black. The 
black was the high mountains, the green was^the grass, and the yellow was the sea* 
level . ^ 

•■ ■ :• - ■" ■ ■ ^ ' • ■• -■ . 

ON PUERTO RI CAN VISITOR ' 



. Teaahev 



Elsie Gonzalez (BU'ingual Community lliason) visited the class and gave f;.yery nice 
history lesson on Puerto Rico. She '^owed maps and pictures. It- was gcK)5l..for thf 
children to hear her talk, for even ttjough they had read about- Puertd^ RicWand 
looked at pictures, hearing^ about it from someone who was so embtibnaUy connected 
with thei: island, /meaiit a great deal td them, They>ere very attentive the*^hq|e ' 
time thaf^she was here./ ' \ ' " 



Student: 



Mrs. Gonzalez is a P^uerto' Rican; she came' from Puerto Ri'co. ./ She asked hqw many 
people had ever gone there. ^ She told us who were the first people therp, like 
the Indians, theri the Spaniards, then the Africans.; She told us howMdng^ it 
would take for spmebody' to gb^around the whole island. 



1 
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'"^ ^ ON GRAPHING TEMPERATURES 1^?. . ! 4: ' 

Advisor: - '"''^V '•'^ ^t^K^-^ 



Graphing temperatur^s-fYi San Juan, Puerto Ricq and In New Yorkr^:fhe New York 
Times Weather ReportVof temperatures all over 'the world was consulted,. Instruc 
^'•'-ns tell how to graph temperatures and commute the differences- Work sheet 
fS^^pr daily notations ihd computations, 7 



tibris tell 
"near 



Teacher: , ' J ' 

Gra^Jhing was another way of understanding something of temperature. It was very 
Irrteresting for us to see that In New York Gity .thertf were great differences in 
temperature--! t Wuld- gO' up and down — but f^erto Rico's temperat'ure stayed pretty 
constant. And vii^ did find the dif iFerences. And since we were working on sub- 
traction with exchange, it gave, it •a^ lot more meaning- We had to find differences- 

Student: 

Each morning Mrs- Soyer wasr bringing- in' the newspaper thing- I forget what it 
was called-r And we fouad New York and Puerto Rico,, San Juan-^ It would tell hovJ 
cold it.was jn New York and how hot it wdi in Puerto Rico- And the difference 
would be the temperatures- We had a graph^ paper and. found the day and the tem- 
peratures and found the line and put an *X and then drew a line to connect the days. 



Advisor: 



,0N TROPICAL BIRDS 



Reports and drawings o^ropical birds, after class trip to Bronx Zoo, World of 
Birds, were put on dis^ifey. 

■I ■ ' 

Teacher: ^ ^ 

This was another part of learn in§-al^p: the tropics, Certaj'nly the '.birds'^ were 
pot all from *t>uerto Rico- They just^aw what tropical birds were l ike--and that 
Puerto Rico was a land of the tropic^ 

Student: * . - ' ' * 

We went to the Bronx Zoo World of Birds to see the bower bird and other birds- 
It looked like a jungle and it felt. like the^jungle- One bird flew out of the 
cage. * We drew pictures and then we* took paper and made trees and put the birds. 
0n the trees- They were the .bald eaglje, the Torrent Duck-. Then we did reports 
on them- I went to the library to Mrs- Friday and asked her to give me all the 
bird books. 

0 • •• 

* ... 
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ON STITCHERY MURAL 



■9 : 
i 



Advisor: 



Stitchery rfiuni^s--of Puerto Rico and of the Arctic—were displayed in the\orri' ^ 
dor, si-de by side for contrast. a / * ; 



Teacher: 



For the Ttltchery mural , our class, did the. part of the* tropical land'--P.uerto 
g Rico. That activity madB the chiTdren nx5re aware of/what a.*couiVtry looks Mke, 
They/enjoyed v^y muchvand there was a lot of feigdback from them, /* 



Student:,.^ 



Gloria and^^l 1 ison, Chj-is and Jacob and m6 worked" on the stitching mural, arid 
Mrs. Dumont. And Mrs. Soyer helped one time. We cut things out/of fabric and ' 
we made a picture.- Then we made the sand. We put. glue bn'the pn the fabric and 
smeared it'around and. then we pyt the Sand on. Here gre some of the things we 
made. We made a. coconut tree, a boat, sapd, su?i, some cl'ouds, an airplane, • 
grass, flowers, coconuts and water. All on the mural. 
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.Srdnk M. Lupo 



Readi^ ijB oTtool^ not a,8uboeat. 
This, slogan , ^coined by my open edu- 

^cation advlscrr, not ofily confi rmed 
my own approach to reading but help- 
ed me jffan what became, over the 
year, a"^ successfuT reading prog^ram. 
What I di'tf riotTWJize, sta/-ti'ng in 
September, was that the children of 
my class would play a substantial 
role in teaching v^at Is effec- . 
tive reading instruction: True, I 
had absorbed valuable ideas. and in- 
sights from my courses In open edu- 
cation and from my experiences work- 
ing with the Open Corridor Advisory 
Services. But I d i scovered that 
only children can tell us what miakes 
them want to read. This demands ob- 
serving what ciotivates, excites, and 
turns therfr-toward reading; brin^'ng 
professional experience and know- 
. ledge to bear on such-observation; 
and creating a cN* Id-Centered , sup- 
portive le^l^ing envi ronmerft , an 
envi ronmen^lpjch in planned materi- 
als and equipment, which allows a' 

• child to use fully his or her cre- 
vative intel 1 igence^jff^^ 

Tfte kinds of reading ^escribed be- 
low were developed in part from 
child directfon.- l-can vouch for 
ft the interest and enthusiasm fpr read- 
ing they generated in my students. 



PEER READING « 

A standard operation was assigning 
a creative writing topic, correcting 



"the results for a single major er^- 
ror^, and 're^^^ ing ^tiem the next 
day.. OctasMpi ly, I read a few 
of ^these-*wr iTi ngs to t^he class and 

.^s I r'ead^ I saw the smiles, and. 

f:sen€ed the interest ^nd pride of » 
^hph child as he heard his words 
rfead aloud. I reaMzed then that 
-^wanted the whole class to have 
this. positive feeling as part of 
their reading^. So, a few days la- 
ter, when the class was given 
another creative wr i t ing .topic , . I 
typed all the compositions oh a 
rQxdgraph master, correcting mis- 
takes and including -each child's 
.name in capita-1 letters after his 
or'herwork. When I distributed 
the rexograph sheets at our next 
morning meeting, I wasn't sure 
what the react ion would be.^ The 
first thing each child did was to 
look for his or her name and to 
read his or her own composition.^ 
Then he read the writing of the 
other children, and one could hear 
a pin drof) ek^ept for occasional 
laughter when children were read- 
ing a humorous piece. The peer 
reading sheets gavd them a pride- 
ftil Aehse of authorshi p;/ many of 
the-chi Idreh had never seen their 
writings typed before, and it gave 
their work a heightened sense of 
importance. r 

«* ' ' 

Another Benefit became clear gAen 
'I assigned a creative writing^op- 
ic to be^ written in the classrpom. 
The chi ldren wrote wi th- much mofe 
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concentration arid enthusiasm, antici- 
pating that what they wrot« would be 
typed and would appear on, a^ peer read- 
ing sheet, I tried never to disap- 
point them; peer readjng became a 
weekly experience for the children. 

Through^the year, I made some changes 
based on their reactions. When the' 
single creative writing topic vyas not 
always appeal ing to al l children., I 
ga\jii^hem a choice of three topics. 
Gr^i^^jw|ly, I began eliciting topics 
froS),^^ children themselves, and on 
occasion, I would use story starters 
for ,the writing that became peer ♦ 
reading. 



EXPERIENTIAL READING 

Since the second week of school, we 
have had a large turtle in our class-^ 
room named Timmy. We inherited him 
from last year's. fifth grade open 
classroom. The children were fasci- 
nated with Tjmmy; he served as a 
motivation for many science discus- 
sioTis; and I figured he could be an 
excellent stimulus to readying. I 
located a booklet; on turtles, but 
sootj> discarded it .because the vocab- 
ulary was too difficult and the sny- 
tax too advanced. What's more, I ' 
found the point of view of the book- ' 
let objectionable, including as 'it 
did a discussion of how turtles pro- . 
vide-excel lent meat for turtle soup 
and their .shells, excellent material 
for jewelry. I w^s faced with' a 
class of children who were very in- 
terested in turtles generally, and 
Timmy specifically; with no imm^di- 
;ate readings avai^ble. In one night. 



I rewrote the facts from the book- 
let that were objectively accurate, 
added our classroom experience with 
Timmy, and typed.it up on a rexo- 
qraph master. I was concerned about 
the children's understanding of its 
cogent,, so I i.ncluded comprehen- 
sion questions s imi lar to the for- 
mat of a st'^ndardi zed reading test. 

The. next day, 'we read the rexograph 
sheet as part of our discussion of 
Timmy, turtles, and reptiles. At 
the end of the class meeting, one 
child 'asked when We were gojng'to 
read abbut goldfish. (An aquarium 
had been set up that week in the 
science area.) With that question, 
I saw the potential of similar 
readings based on other classroom 
animals; I begaj making effort^*to 
get more animals in our class. 

o 

Once the children put me on this 
track, I beg^n viewing all class- 
room experiences as suitable for 
reading. - Through the year, the ■ 
experiential reading varied from 
description of centerpieces we made 
for a P.T.A. dance, to accounts of 
trips to a zoo or a museum, to 
stories about tadpoles in our 
science area, and to a report of 
an African Thanksgiving Ceremony ... 
conducted by the father of one of 
the girls in the class. 

I gradually became selective in 
those experiences that I would 
*^-;u:se for experiential Veading, em- 
phasizing those that were rich jn 
language and that proved most in- 
teresting to the' children. 

FUNCTIONAL READING ^ 

My continuing concern was for struc- 
turing my open classroom with ma- 
terials, equipment, and books to 
ci^eate an enriched learning environ- 
ment, that was truly functional for 
each child. I focused on how the 



Finally, after peer Heading had been 
a regular part of the school week 
for about two months, I discovered' 
that as a boost to their handwriting 
skills, the children enjoyed rewrit- 
ing their composition, with all mis- 
takes corrected, as it appeared on 
the peer readirrg sheet. 
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children's activity in this open, en- 
riched envlronmient could be better 
related "to reading, I began by using 
project task cards that wpre commer- 
cially produced, to which were added 
arts and cra'fts books. Although this - 
procedure was productive, the reading' 
was limited to ortly those children 
who were directly Involved in the pro- 
ject or task. Ifi ord^er to al low more 
children to read the instructlops so 
that niore' could execute a projjpct,-! / 
b^an, typing and r^xographi^ng direc- ^ 
tlons to simple arts and* cTrafts pro- 
jects which were read 'by the entire 
class. In addition, I would demon- ^ 
Strate the construction as- the direc- - 
tlons were read. After my demonstra- 
.tlon & small group of children would' 
^reread the direction and construct 
the object, basically on their own, 
with occasional guidance from me. 
This reading in order to function 
successfully in the doing of a tasl< 
came to be known as functional read- -J 
ing in our room.. 

Tasks were not limited to making 
things, but Tncluded following di- 
rections forr playing chess or other 
games, or following instructions in 
order to make French toast or pizza. 
Much of the functional reading came 
from craft books, cookbooks and teach- 
er-made t&sk cards in science and so- 
cial studies. But when one child ini- 
tiated and completed a project on his 
own that captured the imagination of 
the class, I would write a. functional 
reading sheet in response^ to the chil- 
dren's interest in the project. 

With more and more successful experi- 
ence in functional reading they 
were able to read directions on 
their own and complete, the task or 
project. The children became more 
confident and began studying craft 
books, task cards, and resource -books 
on a regufar ,basis. They looked for 
instructions to read in order to com- 
plete a project or task that especial-* . 
ly Interested them. This demanded 



' that I reexamlne^the materials In, ' 
tt\^ room, the various books and 
task cirds to make sure that a' 
chTid who wanted to start a pro- 
ject after reading the directions 
would riot- be frustrated because ' 
needed riiaterla^ls were mi'Ssirig from 

^ the' room. For functional reading 
to* be continuaTly successful, J had 
to restudy the room Itself regular- 
ly to keep/lt supplied with rele- 

' vant materials' that made it func- 
tional for the chlldv This nev/*'un- 
derstandlng was very Importaht for 
me as an; open classroom teacher: 
previously I had thought that de- 
,veloplhg a planned, enriched learn- 
ing en vi ronment was simply begiji- 
ning arid -ending the process at- . 
fixed points. I know now It is* an^, 
ongoing process ttiat starts in 
^. September and continues to June-- 
if my classroom is^to stdy. alive , 
and functional , for the children. 

INDIVIDUALIZED; READING 

Ov^r the' past, four years our Open 
Education Program, purchased an 
abundance of mu 1 1 i - 1 eyel read i ng 
. kits; our classrdom included many 
and Varied reference books- The 
task at the beginning of the year 
was to organize alT of this materi- 
al Intb a^functioning classroom li- 
brary. I Involved the children in 
the work of arranging the bo6ks so 
that they would become familiar' ; / 
with the structure of thej r, library . 
I placed large cardboard boxe^:.j^fi - 
the middle of the classroom and la- 
beled them: paperback fiction; 
paperback nonfiction; hardcover ' 
f ictioi;i; hardcover nonfiction and 
reference. Once the l^ooks were 
sorted into their correct boxes, 
ttiese .were placed in different sec- 
tions of the Uft^rary according to 
their categor^. Then, to my sur- 
prise, I noticed that the library 
had little interest to the children. 
A/ter school one day,. I took another 



look and realized that almost all 
the books were- stored in cabinets 
in such a way that they could not 
attract the children's atte'ntion. 
Although required reading was done 
each day, 1 wanted the children to 
seek out books on their own, and 
so I displayed some, books on top of 
the cabinets, but by the end of the 
school day, rx)st of them had fallen 
down. Faced with the problem of a 
secure display, I was forced to get 
. creative! I used spring clothes 
.pins attached to pipe cleaners and 
fastened to various places around 
the library. I ran string, with 
clothes pins attached, across the 
length of the library. Once we had 
an inviting, attra(itive display, I 
began to see an improvement in the 
children's reading on their own. 
In addition, I used a vertical book 
rack that had been constructed the 
previous year by the children. 

But much more work on my part was 
needed to* spur them to independe,nt, 
self-initiated reading. I began 
reading to them regularly from the - 
displayed books in the library. We' 
Mpmatized some books fo involve the 
Wass in their plots. I used the 
^hildren/s interest in drawing ^nd 
* made up. a reading report form which 
. included a blank section for the 

children to vdraw and color a.pic- 
' ture about the book they had read. 
All these techniqu.^s almost bacl^. 
fired; I was Kequiring them to write 
too many reports, and they were be- 
'coming resistant. Eventually I 
limited read ing reports *to twice a 
week *and the problem seemed to be 
solved as their reading on their 
own picked up. . 

Although the reading described above, 
was working well, the interest did 
not become intense among the slower 
readers untij I purchased four Walt 
Disney Golden Books and brought them 
to class. The subjects of these 
^ books were Donald Duck or Mickey 
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Mouse, or full-length films such 
as The- Love Bug or Bednobs And 
Broomsticks. The children's re- 
action to, these books was over- 
whelming. ] read one book to the 
class, then'displayed it in the li- 
brary along with the other three 
which I simply highlighted by show- 
ing, some of the?* pictures. One prob- 
lem that I enjoyed Resolving, was 
- havjng tJife chF Idren tug at the same 
book, each saying, "I saw it first!" 

Each week I added two or three new 
titles. This gradual introduction 
of -these Golden Books resiM ted in 
the chi Idren's interest and en- 
thusiasm being repeatedly stimula- 
ted. .Over a period of four months, 
I accumulated about thirty Golden 
Books and other small books which 
came to be known as mifiM -books in 
our classroom. When they. wrote 
reading reports using these mini- 
books., they, traced the picture 
from the book onto the reading re- 
port fori^f"-^ though I . thought this 

. procedure was not too creative, I 
encouraged it because it was a sue- C 
cessful part of their high interest 
in reading. Eventually many in the 

* class abandoned the tracing and be- 
gan drawing free-hand with remark- 
able success. « The children had 
taught rne that- they traced when 
they felt they had to, in order to 
reproduce the picture. But after 
many -tracings, they became know- . 
ledgeable enough about, shape, form, 
and scale so that they could draw 
pictures freely. 

After about a month the mini-books' 
^staled in interest for the children 
because all of them had been read. 
"The children thus taught me another 
Importan^ point: At a certain point 
books which have already been read 
must ^e removed. and the process of , 
gradually introducing different 
books, with the teacher reading or' 
highlighting them, must • start 
aga in. 
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I have given considerable thought as 
to why f}ie mini -books were so popu- 
lar with the children of my class. 
It wasn't that they were easy to 
read;' in fact, most' included a dif- 
ficult-vocabulary with challenging 
syntax. I.t was that the subject 
matter was related to cartoon char*- 
acters.or rfiovies they had seen oh 
television. If I were a publisher 
of childrervVs books, I would pro- 
dJjce a basal reader^ conta fn i ng sto- 
ries and pictur*(Bs: of all the pppUlar 
cartoons and shows on television. 



AUDIO-READING ^ \ - 

Thanks "again to an Open Educatiory^ 
Progita'mo pur chase we. possessed si/ 
Scholastic Record-Books in our 
, classroom at the beginning of the 
year, with five headsets. Part of 
the job of organizing the room was 
to set up a listening center where 
one- child could listen to the book 
on the phonograph as he read along. 
Shortly after such a center was set 
up anc^ the children began reading 
and listening to bool^s, a problem 
developed: With three or l70ur 
children crowded around one book, 
some gave up trying to read the 
-book and just listened to the story. 
It was obvious that this audio- 
reading was very popular with the 
children.. I obtained additional 
•copies from the school library for 
three of our. record-book sets, 
enough to create audio-reading 
packets of five. books per record. 
Again, however j' with three books be- 
ing read by the entire class in less 
than a week, the children lost in- 
terest in audio-reading. 

With some remaining funds we pur- 
chased four record bpoks from Scho- 
lastic and ordered four additional 
copies of each paperback. The pac- 
kets, stored in plastic bins insert- 
^e'd in cabinets on wheels could be 
easily shared among the open class- 



rooms. 

Audio^.reading was so successful 
in my class this year Jb^t I am 
now busy surveying catalogs of 
other book publishers so as to., 
add new audio-rea^ding packets to 
our open classrooms. 



REABING AND TAPING - , . . 

Early In Decembe^wJ brtught my 
cassette tape recorder to class 
to record the singing of Christ- 
mas Songs. One day, after this 
^singing ^ictivity'was concluded an 
and we were departing for the 
library, I asked two boys to 
stay behind to clean the turtle 
tank. I returrfed to the class- 
room a few minutes later and 
discovered the two boys in th^ 
classroom library with my cas- 
sette tape recorder, taking 
turns read pages from one of 
the mini -books. When they saw 
me they became tense, knowing 
they had taken my tape recorder 
without permission. I was so 
struck by the sight of these 
boys, who were slow readers, now 
reading with considerable enjoy- 
ment and enthusiasnri(^hat I said, 
"Heyl That's a goodndeal" I 
allowed them to finish reading the 
book into the tape recorder, and 
we listened to the recording to- 
gether. The boys were very proud 
of their accomplishment. I began 
planning how to incorporate this 
activity into our reading program. 

The next day I * chose one good and 
one poor reader to' tape a book to- 
gether in the corridor where it was 
quiet. I del i berately created this 
pairing with the hope that the good 
reader would assist the poor reader. 
After the taping, the two children 
would bring the recording to me and 
we would listen to it together. 
Sometimes,' I would Tisten to it at 
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lunch time or af€^r school?; 



•i:.l^eading and tapiri'gS^tjickly/ c 
'the imaglnat Ion '6f /tj|1e tiass v . it: 
was part icularly .u^pf.d^.*^ V 
cou 1 d 1 i s ten to mpjre* th i Idren -v^dd" 
Ing each day by^pl^yjh 
corder at t Ime?. wh^it^l^w^^^ 
my class • Reaid-I ng and ta^xTng jdpn- 
tlnued for f ive nx^rjt^^^ 
cassette tape recordW^^^^^ 
though 28: tenTyear^:l:d:chlVdy han^ 
died and operated ;t*^e^ t^ 
for five nx^rithsy J t;!t>ro^^ 
accidentally (^toppi^d^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
get the tape re^b^i:d^f;';f i;xed^^^^ * 
mqke it a clas^ rul€.;t>»i't th^^^^ 
er 'can * t .tpaiiJhr.';ltr^^ ; 



SUBJECT READING 



The ch i 1 d r en of vmy> c 1 ass 6f cou rle^' 
read text f.7iq^s^^^ and 

, science, bijit tWse yier^ 'secbncia ry ' 
to the readi^ngs supplr^d: I typed 
and xeroxed, ^ fe^Vcortiprehens ion 
jquest ionsv 1 i St?" af p^^ b 1 e pro- 
jects, activJtJesy. and report top- 

'ifs ^and reprpd act Ions from other 
b6oks. These read ihg sheets were 
stapled intQ; ie^ch ,chi Vd^ s science 
and social -Studies fpl/ders- The 
advantages to ^tht s ^i ndiv i dua 1 -f ol der 
approach: We^ could tackle 

the ch i Vdren;\i 'C0mpr e s I on sk i 1 1 s 

• d i rectl:y;;>l^^rt^^^^ conimercja 1 Jy made 
rexogr^ph;.d^^^ rriaps, 
i 1 lustr>tlbhs\' to complement th§ / 
readlttgs; enco^u^ re- 

j nforqemeh t or ' bet ter understand ing; 

t suggest iTidT^fdua^ reports 
for-i:h^;i^ chi Idren;^ pre- 

sent :f if thSgra^^ curr icul um concepts 

^ncl .^rider^ta^^^^ reading *that 

was belpw fifth grade level , yet 
ienafele ali'the ch^ to coMort- 

.ai>ly read Jt-s I had a hetero- 
geneous *plass where the reading lev- 
1:B : ranged from 3 • 5 to 8 . 5 . Fi na 1 1 y , 

•individual folders were kept In' the 

'room, so. that .|:could, check the bhil- 
dfen'swork f^^^ t\the, and L 
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focind that teacher-typed readings 
made me more knowledgeable about 
the subject matter. 

Although this approach involved a 
considerable amount of work on my 
part, it was a one-time job since 
these reading sfieets may be used 
again with some additions and 
changes . 



These activities— al 1 o^;t hem re- 
lated to reading as a too^ — were' 
based on clues thethildren them- 
selves furnished. The direction • 
they pointed me to, I how realize, 
has great potential for developing 
a strategy that not only substan- 
tial ly improves the ability to read, 
but gives children the self-sustain- 
ing enthusiasm nepessary for life- 
long .-enjoyment of reading. 



• ^^^^^Pfi:^* 2;wpo is Open Classroom 
4^ 11^ Brooklyn, 



A: Flight Project 



GRADES 4. s;6 



Micliael Tempel 
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I had several reasons for choosing 
a Flight Project. First of all Tm 
a pilot, the subject interests me, 
and I know a good deal about it. 
'Secondly, I feel that a project for 
elementary school children needs a 
good material base. Model planes 
are not expensive^ are readily avail- 
able, and.are excellent repl icas of 
the real thing. The tools needed 
to work on them are fairly simple, 
and a great deal of space is not re- 
quired for building. It is true 
that testing the planes presents 
a problem, but we ^have managed by 
using the corridor, gym, and -park. 
Finally, the chi Idren's inlt^'ial 
interest in flight is very high^' 
Kids have always thrown paper ^i r- 
planes around classrooms; I am sim- 
ply legitimizing an ancient past- 
time. , - ' 



I launched the project with a half 
dozen 19c balsa wood gliders and'^ 
the "launcher J"?* a' three-foot-long 
wood track with elastic attached to 
one end. The planes were placed in 
the track and hooked on t?o the elas- 
tic. Our runway was the 'corridor 
outside our room. 

a Tso^ prepared an 11" x '4" spi- 
ral sketch pad--the "Fl ig'ht Book"— 
to contain the written work done 
for the project. (l had first used 
this recordkeeping and display 
method --the year before with another 
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project, The Pond.)* Such a book 
not only provides a reference for/ 
information about past work, it / 
also sparks ideas for new act;ivi- 
ties. Most of the art work con- 
nected with the project is dis- 
played separately. C^ompleted 
planes are kept on strings in. the \ 
room, and a history time line, on 
the wall. Finally, a plane reg- 
ister is maintained in a looseleaf 
notebook, with a sheet for each 
plane, telling when it V/as built,' 
what repairs were made, and so 
forth. 

In our beginning talks, I explained 
what keeps a plane in the air to a 
volunteer group of about 15 chil-' 
dren, for whom I provided follow-up 
reading. At the same time I began> 
reading JONATHAN LIVWGSTON SEAGULli 
to the whole class. I observed tha\ 
though all looked forward to each 
day's reading, some children were 
interested mainly in the story; a 
others, in the accurate descriptions 
of f 1 ight . 



The balsa wood .gl iders I had bro^g( 
in sparked considerable math, sciienee 
and graphics work on many skills ley- 
els, ,<le^pending on the'child^ involved. 



*See Soienoe in thS Open Classroom^ 
Workshop Center for, Open Education, 
197^. < 
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For example, when planes were , we i] 
ed, for some the result was 
as '-heavier^ than one- marker and 
lighter>^^than two"j for others, in 
grams or fractional parts of an ounce. 

About a half dozen measured can be/<A 
used -to jdescribe a plane. In all^ v * 
cases, t^^ese measures are applied ^ i x 
to real>aircraft, and^l was able 
to provide the* chi 1 drgn with exai!i-y 
pies of ''spec if icat ions'* from maga^-^ 
zine a^rticles, advertisements, anil 
books. The simpler measures, in 
addition to weight, are length, 
height, and wing span. All chil- 
dren coufd figure these (though, in 
a few cases, not in standard units). 
On the more complex side, fdr ex- 
ample, wing load ing , wh*ich' is ihe 
weight support-cd by a giv^n unitwof 
wing area, the measure on fuil-size^. 
aircraft is expressed a's pounds pe^p;. 
square foot, or kilograms per square 
met^r. On our models, grams per' 
scjuare inch worked out well (a cofi- 
venient mix of metric and English 
measure). The math skiU§ Tn fig- 
uring wingloading include: rmeas- 
uring the area of an of ten i rregu'- ; 
lar shape, weighting the plane, 
and performing long division to ' 
three decimal places. Mostichil 
d ren cou Id not do s , and many 




couldn't even conceptual iz^ what^vf 
wingloading was all about.'. St ill 
in.all: many l-evels of math sk,Mls^ 
could be reached u^ing the Scvne.. 
material. . . i 

Planes are, of course, meant toK be 
flown. Our flight tests were re- 
corded in mathematical terms uj^.. From 
the basics d^f distance and timW- we 
figured speed, rate of sink (how 
f;ast a plane loses altitude) , and 
other factors. Knowing the perfor- 
mance of a plane allowed the chil- 
dren to make predictions of how it 
vould behave in various situations^ 
In* many , cases these predictions* - 
were tested by methods that called ' 
fo'rth^ ski 1 1 s in designing and carry- 



an experi;m^n^. 

^ .girl 



For fexampfe,^ 
estimated that there should; 
'b^ le^ss air resi^ance, or drag as 
it is called, i jcW model were to be 
thoroughly sandpapered. She took 
,^;^dne model straigRf from the pack- 
?i?|?age 'and an6ther |;h^*l;)ad sanded and 
;||f?iF 1 ewi^tfjem under ^ the s'ame cond i Jffon s . , 
The-;re^ult was a greater distance 
vfop^^fh^ sanded model* ^Another child 
predicted how faf a particular glid-" 
er wouW^go if 1 aunched of f the Empire 
State Bui Iding; unfortunately, thi.s 
couldn't be testecj. 

Much of our construction work in- 
volved modifying manufaptured kits. 
An, elevator might be added, the 
wnngspan inccrepsed, or the fuselage 
.^lengthened. Sonrvetimes I suggested 
changes,, but'^ usual Iv the children 
came up. with* enpu^hof thetr oWn. ' 
-When l/c^ujestioried why a certain 
chailge wals being made, the answer • 



often 
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was: "to see' what wi 11 hap- 
pen," I accepted this, but I * 
, tried to extend the learning by 
asking' for pred i ct.ions and reasons. 

.Diagramming planes received much 
^^lit^tentron. , The standard way of' 
diagramming ful l.-size aircraft 
(and 6ther pbjects as well) \s a . 
^"three; view" diagram: front, top, 
and .side' views. I was able to 
S;how the cbildren many examples 
of these three views in boqks and 
magazines. Their own diagrams . . 
followed the same- format and re- ' • 
£ ffected varying levels of cdm- 

plexity. Some planes were dia- 
.^?c^rammed full size, often by. 
'^tracing around the plane; others 

c were drawn toVscale, such as ^:1 

•■*■■■ 

:- or, 8:V, and e^^t>orately color^.:^;^^, 
' qbded- to d i s tff n§ti i sh va r i ou s. -ip^rt s . 

oDjurfng the ear>y stages of the 
^ I^light Project, the heaVifest em- 
• ;(ihasi^.'was on .construction, com- 
putation, and d lag ramming ""pa rjjtl y 
IV, beiiSause pf jnyjfstrengths , part ly 
! becausfe df;'th^^^ of the m^- 



terial. As the project developed, 
however, other areas received more 
attenMon* For example, at the be- 
ginning of the second year of the 
project, I displayed -a tijpe line . of. 
major events In the^;|s^tary of avia- 
tion^ We* read abojjt an^l^iscussed 
the^ Hves and worli;tQi^^^ 
We* examined Da V i ttij?r* s f inven-^, 
t ions' andr'bu i 1 1 a :working model pf a 
^parachute he had designed. Several* 
girls became engrossed in the life 
story of Amelia Eiirhart and wrote • 
and presented a p ay about her, and . 
of cAirs^, the Wright Brothers re- 
ceived the at tent i6n' they deserve. 
Reaching ev0n further back into his- 
tory, a groi^p:of children visited the 
model of the Tiewly-d iscovered Ptero- 
saur at the Musuem of Natural History. 

There was also a fair amount of fic- 
tfon writing inspired by flight, 
much of* It poetry. 1 Often, the writ- 
ing was accompanied by illustrations. 
Art was pontributed b</ childreh who 
provided' the drawirlgs that formed 
the covers of th^ Flight Books, and 
who worked on a tapestry that includ- 
ed a modern glider, a blimp, and Mer- 
cury (along with the FAA .^1 ight pi an 
filed from Mount 01 ympps) : 

A prime example of thoroughly inte- 
grated curriculum was supplied by 
two gjrls who were interested in the 
Wright Brothers, First," they read 
about them and wrote their own bloj- 
grkphical article for the Flight 
Book. Then they copied three-view 
diagrams from a book, they built an 
'exact scale model of Flyer I, drew 
their own three-view. of the model, 
and figured the various specifica- 
tions, such as wing span, wing 
loading, and so forth. It was rath- 
er disappoirrt I ng that their'mbdel 
didn't fly, cutting off « whole area 
of festi'ng and experimenting. Final - 
the girls wrote about the entire 
i^jTOigi^ss in. the form oT an epic poem 
^ aijpi'fcegan to.. set it to music. The ' 
whole project took about four months. 



rOvej^^^^ years of the Flight 

' Project with my continuing 'fourth,* , 
fifth, and sixth grade open class- 
room-, activities became morfe.. cpm- 
plex and difficult, and* -the pro- 
ject itself, more varied, .At, the ' 
same tim^, each chl^ld progressed 
at his/her own pace wFthin the 
projejjt. I ivticed particularly 
how new children entering during *^ 
the second year made much .faster 
pf-ogress than those who had started 
at the beginning of . the preceding 
year. The new..c;h1ldt"en were of a 
course exposed to the richness ac- . 
cumulated the year before. Jhey 
caught on by reading the Flight 
Books, watching work already under- 
way, and. 1 istening to discussions* 
among classmMes--a clear exaipple ^ 
of .how mgch children learn from 
each other. It underlines, too, - 
that work can be 8 elf --generating I 
Enough chi Idren had enough 'ideas 
sparked by their own work or that 
of classmates to keep the project 
going with no new starters from 
me, though from time to time .1 did 
suggest ideas I was interested- in 
seeing* tried. 

There are a number of special values 
to undertaking a project like this 
in a continuing class: The teaching 
of class rouYTTi^ 1^ September is 
s impl if ied (xhptrotder'chi Idren re- 
member and instruct the new ones); 
there ls*no need to wind down in 
June; work begun late in the year 
may be completed by the next; the 
teacher's attention can be directed 
toward' strengthening a project by 4 
including more r-e^fed areas. For 
example, hi stof*y, tecame a greater 
focus-during the second year without- 
sacrificing the already solid math 
and science activities. Further-^ 
more, new projects can be stat"t^d 
once dhe-is firmly establ i shed , ;and 
after a few years the classroom be- 
/ comes a very rich learning environ- 
ment wi th- several themes going. Of 
course, flight is fajrly intense; 



Its activities dominate the class and 
are time consuiping, so that other pro- 
jects tend to be more limited. 

If , for budget reasons, the continu- 
ing class Is ruled out, then the need 
to develop comprehensive projects, 
with long-term stability and continu- 
ity can be achieved by family grouped 
'(or vert leal lyrgrouped) classes. 
Children enter ahd leave but thje 
"class** remalrvs, aciquiring a feel- , ^ 
'Ing of community, a sense of its 
own his*tory and future. In such a 
r setting chl 1 dren tend to plane thei r 
next year In school . rather than ap-. 
proach It with anxiety. 

Last year a new class book was start- 
ed ca-1 led "The History of Class 301."' 
Major events ^re written about as 
they happen,* but mostly- 1^ Is taken 
from memory; In a-way, it Is the 
most significant class project we 
h%df For a cTass to have a sense of 
Its own history spann Ing years Is 
Someth I n'g special and It Is in such 
a setting, too, that a Flight Pro- 
ject can continue to be the success 
it has been. ^ 



SOME. g^CTICAL SUGGESTIONS 



MATERIALS 



Simple packaged gliders are availa- 
ble wherever toys are sold; more com- 
plicated models are available at hob- 
by shops such as: PbZfe'a,^FIfth 
Avenue at 31st Street; AmeHoae Hob", 
by. Shop y 22nd Street between 6th arid' 
7th avenues; Bx^omies- Pro Sport and 
Hobby Shop (a Board of Education v^n- 
dor) 122 Bennet,Staten Island. ' 
These stores. also sell ^alsa wood., " 
needed for original design planes. _ 
The smaller packaged planes cost 
from 29c tb 69c (prices are way up - 
recently). Kits cost from one to \,. 
three doVlars for the'kind I find 
usable. AKo needed : ■ glg^ (Elmer's 
type and/or duco) straight pins, ra^ 



or knivea, arid boards for building.' 
Other tools. such as f i let,* pi lers 
and Mjines are helpful but not es- 
sei^l.,;' 

Refeteni^ books ipay.l^e a problem;, 
t he reft not much fnaterl^al on.f.l3ght 

* ^'^^^Js- J'^'^^f^y '".^'^^pd iq what we 
are^dorngv even less rfead- 
fng ma^lllll^T available ori.glldersV , 
It may ^'be necessary tp order uew and 
current 1 1 teratiare.\ * 

SPACE ■ ■ ■ . . " / 

I set aside two wrk spaces in the * 
♦room for planes. One Is the work- 
bench^ which Is an old teacher's 
desk that can' accommodate the bu I Idl- 
ing of two small planes or a single 
plane: Another table, four feet 

* square, can accomraodate three or 
four. small planes or two large ones. 
Occasiona^lly, \ allowed plane b\jlld- 
irig to extend to other parts of the 
room but In general it was restric- 
ted to these two tables located -near 

' each other. This space limltfiitipn 
also serves to limit, the amount of 
tlTTie sp«nt on building.. Children 
sign up for building space arid may 
have^ to w^lt several day^?. This 
makes it easier for me to make sure 
that other work Is getting.' done, 
often more routine and less attrac- 

)^lan^s that are In frequent use are 
kept on four strings run across the 
room from thes upper moldings. Each 

^strlngj has onfe end tied to a screw 

. -eye aijd the other end running through 
an eye, and tied at a reachable* leveT. ' 
The strings may .be lowered to jget a 
plane and raised t6 be put pf the<w 
way,^ Older unused planes are ^tored 
in a separate room that>we f ar tu- 
na tejy have access to. This room 

- al^cyr contains kits and wood. (With- 
out this >^xtra room old planes would 
have to be sent to chl 1 dren ' shome$. ) 
Storage of materials and kits could 

/i)e managed jn th6,. classroom. , ^ 



Space for testing has varied vjth the 
type of plane. Smafj models th\t fly. 
straight can be tested in the'Tiatl, 

. At times there is traff ic out tihere 
and often children from ottjer classS 
ps are attracted to our rtlnw^iy. . 
Planes h*ave been stepped and 

' broken. . I ^encourage chl frdren to 
make- surfe th6* way i'fe clear before ' 
launching ^nd to b^^very careful^^^ ' . 
Larger planes arie tested pnce a .;V^^k^ 
during our gym period and any day i«i 
the yard'; at recess. We al so bn 6c- 
casion use Rivferside Park. ' 

WORK MANAGEMENT 

At the outset, I never assign chil- 
dren, to build planes or, for thaf 
matter, to begin other flight activi- 
ties; many Ideas cbme from the chil-' 
dren. for example, a group of chil- 
dren will come to me witfi an idea ' 
for a planjB they want to build; we 
discuss it.and I may make sugges- 
tions and they begin. I also throw 
out ideas'at class meetings or to 
indjvldaals or small groups .;^:T^ere 
are children who spent mon tiffs l'*fp 
the class without being invoTv^ed jn 
the project at all. They work bn 
the other acti vi ties avai lable in 
the class. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, everyone gets involved. 

This, may sound as ^if there is no 
pressure, no admonitions to ''sit / 
down, please, and get your -work * 
done." But the truth Is thgre is 
pressure. ' Once a prbject' is *st^rt- 
ed,^l g,^nerally expect it to be 
completed. Children sometimes get 
off to a good start and then lose 
interest. I do al^ow projects to 
be 'dropped, but I demand a good 
rea§on. A frequent problem wutfi ^ 
some childreri is uhwi 1 1 ingness^o 
do the. write-up that fol lows build- 
ing or testing a plane. Here, I 
make my expectation clear. I'll 
provide any help needed, but a sim- 
ple refusal is unacceptable. What's 
more, T insist that the child'cariT 



not work on a new plane until the 
write-up of the previous' one is 
.done. With many ch i 1 dren , such >^ 
.presisure became less and* less nec- 
essary^ partly because thfey were • 
so pleased ?i(hen tHe write-up was 
^completed and included in the 
Flight Book. . ^ ^ 

THE. miGET BOOKS / * . 

^CoUecting written Vtork in sketch ' 
books is niOt ,on[y a source of pride 
to. the autfiors but a source, &s* 
welj, of the most popular^ reading! 
material, in the cla^is. To keep" - 

.them intact ,» I glue on the coY^er 
and inside cover design and put 
clear contact sOver bothr To re- 
pair these books I remove the spi- . 
ral, pu6f.ilament tape over the. 
edge*, punch pin holes in the tape 
and wind'the spiral back in.. For 
Flight Book 4^ Tput copper tape 
(used for stained glass') over the . 
holes right awayi this will prob- 

'ably hold up be^tter. I make sure 
to res^erve the first few pages for 
a- table pf contents ^on lined paper 
glued to the first three or four 
pages. 

As work is completed, I enter it 
in the contents and gl ue i t ♦into 
the book. ^h1s i s \9l T fa i r 1 y t ime 
cons^uming (l sometimes spend three 
or four hours ^ week gluing chil- 
dren's work into the various class 
books) but then it enables one to ' 
establish a coherence to. the work 
that in the long, run speeds" up not 
only the Book but the Project as • 
well. ^ 



Michael Tempelj who'tehahes at 
P.S. 75 J Manhattan^ has ov^:& the 
last seven years produced 4 Flight 
f Books i 2 Pond Books y a Story -and 
Poem Bookj a 'Soreen Book (movie 
and T.V. reviews) and a Book Book 
(bobk reviei^)\ ■ 
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Catherine M. M 




the Process 



A 



'^t^^ following hxcerpt' is f-rom- 
/f^-NOMENOLOGICAL DESCBJ^IVK INQUIRY ^ 
" AS A METHOD. OF DOCUMENTING OPEN. , 

CORRIDOIly ?~ study based -in pari on' 
^ observations of Open Cx)rridor teach- 
. ^er's. In tjiis section the work re-- ^ 
ported -is that of.Bryna Linett^ a 
teacher at^-^P.S. ■ 8'4y Manhattan. • ; 

Even though many teachers aire (kite 
successful in guiding an evolving 

, cgrriQulum with chi Idrep, few are 
at the point. pf documenting this 
process. -The carriculum f lo\\*.chart 
• reproduced bere wa^ developed* » 
•the author to represent graphically 

! tioW one Open^ Corridor teacher de-r 
\/eloped 'a curr iculum wi th a group^ ^ 

- of third and fourth grade children/^ 

. Such- a curriculurti chart demonstrates 
■riotyqnly t\)ai i,f is possible to ac- 
tualize thd Open Corridor ^s it ic/n 
on J'earning but also that;- it:^^^^^^^^ 
. tical to dpa^ment a f lexible'"curric- 
ulum; Thr^^ the significii^t fea-" 
turBS of . ctii^jvlculuhi as seen b^:^peff 
■ educators are singled out hereS^ 
. integration^ of suboects^^ ^ inter d^r- . ^ 
tiofi between children's experience ' 
qn^ int^re^s and the curricMum^ 'H 
;■ and social development through aur-^^ 
• riculum. ' , * '. ^ 



Integration of Objects. • 'The chart 
^ itself clearly shows that ajl sub.-^ 

jects-- language development, mafh, 
4 social . studies; and sd^ forth-- 



^re brought . together in an inter ^ 
gVate^way, There i^ no single 
.^si^ctibh labe1ed'"'Socia'l Studies" 
or^>"Langu,|ge Arts." These disci- 
plines,' I'lk^ most others ^re woven - 
•^Krough the child's es^pev^ence of 
curriculum in this class/^^Th'e , . • 
; 5tudy of Af r lean xul ture,^ fbr ex- 
f ample, was the main outcome, of a 
class ^trip to the Museum of Natural 
History. The children ' s. awakenf d 
interest led therff to a discussion 
:C^n^Africa ahd from there, to a de- 
sire to preipare an entertainment 
■for the school. The corridor teach- 
,er then-assumed the ro*le of direc- 
tor and taught African dances. Both. 
'V.in, class discussjon and in ^epara-^ 
^'tion for the performance, questions 
arose which re.qu i red research . For . 
, ii^formation on jewelry and mask- 
making, the class borrowed books 
from the^l ibr3ry:'; As i^hown on the 
chgrt, African art, dooking^ and 
rfll^ic Were 'experiendbd by^ the chil- \ 
drea,^ not. as isolate^ /subjects, but 
as. knowledge of a people whom they' 
wer^r jtist begijnhing to understand . 

Another result of the trip to the 
museum was ah i nvest igation of ^t he ' 
meanijig of diret^ional s^^grft. Maan- 
ings of "North,,!! '^South* " :to 



i 




ac t i V i t i e s^ d e ve 1 op , J h t o riw'^^^ 
wlth^it^ ex^t•ended rami fjcatibns, ' . 
^s shown on the.;chart. WoVking ^ 
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with a compass quite naturally led 
to magnetism. In general, follow-^ 
Ing anyj^llne on the flow chart al- 
most inevitably leads to experi- 
ences in many areas--what would- in 
traditional curriculum-making be 
designated as specific subject mat- 
ter. 

Interaction BetiDeen Children's Ex-- 
perience and Interests afid the 
Currzcsutum. The importance of ex- 
perience and 'interest Fn a child's 
learning is ov>e strandithat is em- 
phasized in open educat;.ion/ Cur- 
riculum is geared to the chi Idren's 
interests; it is exp,er ienced , not 
merely '^taught.", A srnall section 
of the curriculum chart provides an 
appropr iat^'Ul lust rat ion: 

After many different experiences^ 
with mapping, some children want- 
edto make an imaginary island. 
Several groups of children formed 
rtaturally. Some made two-dimen- 
^lonaUinaps; others, three-dimen- 
sional ones^ using papier mache, 
sand, and so forth. With the 
skillful guidance of their teach- 
er, they moved on from -this point 
of interest into explorations into . 
the formation of original language, 
government, and st6ries. As indi- 
cated on the chart, language de- 
velopment through writing, discus- 
sing, and consol fdat ion of skills 
progressed through the child's own 
desire to create his island accord- 
ing to his conception of what an 
island might be--with the only' re- 
striction that imposed by sfeography,, 
especially after the class walk 
across the Brooklyn Bridge. Free- 
dom to express their own fantasies 
brought real enjoyment and learning. 
Math, In turn, was experienced 
through scale drawing and construc- 
ting, while handling plants yTeT3* 
ed a great deal of scientific in- 
vestigation. ; • * 

Social Development Through Curricu-^ 



lum. A child's social development 
is supported in a classroom when ^ 
opportunities for adult and peer 
interaction are provided through 
the total curriculum. Almost every 
section of the curriculum chart in- 
dicates social interaction. ^ Rere 
are a few instanges: 

♦ 

The year's curriculum was initi- 
ated by a walk through the neigh- 
borhood. Thus, the opportunity was 
afforded for natural grouping of 
children; /for informal chats with 
the teacher, paraprofessional , and 
student teacher; and for common 
points of entry into class discus- 
sions. As Indicated on the chart, 
small group projects resulted from 
this trip,*- , These group formations 
were not permanent but kept shift- 
ing according to individual inter- 
ests.. Provisioning for a variety 
of interests contributes greatly 
to growth in interpersonal rela- 
tionships. Children often join a 
group because of their interest in 
the particular activity pursued. 
A diversity of activity also per r- 
■ mits each child to succeed, there- 
by building mutuaj respect. Specif i 
cally, the class^ performance', in- 
volving the sewing of costumes, the 
making of scenery, the music, and 
the dapcing united several groups 
in a common goal . These young chil- 
dren experienced the interdependence 
among people. 

^*An*\inanticipated meeting of a par- 
ent whi le on a class trip led to . 
two major strands in this curricu- 
lum* (1) bread baking in this par- 
ent's home, and (2) a study of food 
cooperatives, in which the children 
interviewed store managers, wrote 
stories, and printed a class news- 
-paper. All these'activiti^s nat- 
urally involved constant interact ion 
with adults and peers. 

Helping one another is essential to 
this kind of curriculum.. The "buddy 
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system'* is one way to provide for 
this. Before submitting his writ- 
ten work for the class newspaijjp- or 
class book, each, child has hiS^ work 
"proof reatj" by hTs buddy. Follow- 
ing is an exeerpt from the^record- 
ing of one such exchange: 

Child A (to buddy): "Hey, this 
doesn't make any sense." 

Child B: .^What do you mean?" 

Child A: "Look, you said there 
was an explosion on 
your 1 si and and every- 
bpdy in the world was 
ki 1 led off and in the 
next sentence, you 
talked about the Sher- 
' iff. If everyone was 
killed off, how did 
the Sheriff get there?" 

'Child B: "Everybody but the 
Sheriff." ^ 

Child A: "Well, say itl" 



This small part of a dialogue alone 
documents not only^the possibility^ 
of social interaction in the^class- 
room but peer learning, practice in. 
sequencing events, and language de- 
velopment. The graphic representa- 
tion as a whole is ifi "itself the, 
documentation of a teacher's imple- 
mentation of ^O^en Corrj.dQr*s be- 
lies about /curriculum. More impor- 
tantly, the. chart •Is' reduced in Size' 
.and mimebgraphed so that a cbpy can 
,be filed wTth the»chi Idrerv:' s ind i- 
vidua! .records;,' In either form, ^ft 
provides a record of •accQuntabi 1 i ty 
to be shared witti administrators 
and parents. * 

* 

Dr. CathfHrCs M. Molphy^^^a former ^ 
Open Corridor advisory ie nou head- ' 
mietreee of thg Montessori Sat^ol 
of Wdetoheeter.in-'Larohmont. ' . . 
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TO BE PUBLISHED IN tHE BICENTENNIAL YE^R 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROOTS dp OPEN - 
EDUCATION IN AMERICA CONFERENCE 

15 informal sessions of reminiscences 
by Mary Burks, Dan Carpenter, Walter 
Clark, Louy^ohen, Saka Cook, Dorothy 
Cotton, Edlfeir*! Gl annon. Cornel ia y 
Goldsmith, Amelia Guerrero, Helen Hdl1* 
Neith Headtey, Myles Horlon, Mary 
Howrigan, Neva Howrigan, Claudia Lewis, 
Julius MansOn, Osborne Scott, Mark 
Starr, Charlotte Winsor, Vincent Wright. 

J 

and 

^presentations by Joseph Featherstone, 
David Hawkins, Paul Nash, Vito Perrone 

and ' 

An Annotated Bibliography 
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To reserve your* copy, write to 
Publications, Workshop Center for 
Open Educat iorr. 



Center Publications 



THE OPENi EDUCATION- ADVISOR 

Beth Alberty, Ruth Dropkin (Eds.) 

$3.50 92 pages , \ 



This description of the training, role an^ f unct*ion, 6f «ad^i sqrs to the Open 
Corridor program includes concrete exampres of the fr ,j|;iel p,;|o Jte^.^^ers j^h r 
curr iculum, classroom organization arid management, and 



RECOLLECTIONS Of A ONE-ROOM SCH0S,LH0U5E, 
An Interview with M0rian Brooks 
$2.00 f 20 pajes 
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The sponsor of the^^first Open Corridor pr^ograjTi in the United Stages t.alKs a^ut 
her first days as a teacher in the rural NeW England^ setting of fifty years ago./. 

I LIKE THE WAY I AM RIGHT NOW T ^ ' v > ; 

Jose Luis Pizarro v ^ 

$.50 40 pages J * ' ' [. 



A fifth-grade student writes ^bout his feelings^ 
family and his f utur^.;^' j I lustrated . 
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THE WORKSHOP , CENTER SAMPLER^-.. • 

Ruth Dropkin ' (Ed, I'*' ' '': 'F 
$2.00 • : 1 a'6 Plr^es 

Selections from work by Wor.k§|Sop* Center ^taff^^^^^iWypatits,,^ cay 
aspects- dif open education. Illustrated;, ^^^r^ffi^W^ ■ ' " • ^ii^' 

■ --^ ' .. -^^^p^ : . . 

' ii This aHtjljo'l.ogy^^^^f^^^ with key issues anil pr^ctica-l ' probl ems , resource 
; for iea^Hers a'nd^*adlin^istrat^prs in % ' J^t if 



/TEACH I NG 6 1 L I NGIJAL CH ||.DR£N i ''^V . 
Arthur Tdbier itd.) ' - • . ^ % 



-5^ pages 
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il';^^^ .^Vec^s<,^ the aipprqach to and teach»ipg of sSen^ 

tarJVschbbli^featbiii.n^^^^^ Isaacs, Li 1 1 ian'Weber', Elearioj*Dui 

LW' 5fnU>.Vfe^:f I blustrtated . ^ ; j| ■> 
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EmUAT I ON RECONS I DER^D 

Arthur Tobier (E<J.) 

;$2.00 78 pages 

A posiiibn paper and supporting documents 
evaluation. 



EXPLORATIONS OF VISUAL PHENOMENA 
Eleanor DImoff 

$1.00 18 pages 




jiaf Mating changfe'-and changing 



A curriculum piece for young child r^nf, ^^l^^ed ^ teach^-and involving 
math y art and science. ' - 



READING FAILURE AND THE TESTS 

Deborah Meier * 

$-1^ 38 pages 



A major indictment of current reading, tef^t 

'■'■■.■.*. . ■ ■.W.'-^'-^^'^P 

fMt YEAR' EVALUAT TVE «5tUDY OF jrff 
WORKSHOP ^NTER ./ - - >^^' J 

£ducatToi^ Testing Service - ^ 

' 92 pages ' * 
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1:"^ ■ ' % THE- QP;EN vCOftR I.DOR PROGRAM 
I ' /• />i* HarVdboolf^^ for Parents 

, •■ '::•$.■ 50 '■; ■ i ^ •• ■ '^"1 2- pages ^ 

^^11 V Ten xjuest ions^hd answsrs jiboUt ^Dpeh Corridor reorganization 





mteht, aims and impact. 



hff ing of , the Workshop Center. 



1 1 lustrated, 



lOR PROGRAM 



ElIpRO^AMA DEL'CpRREDOR ABIeS^P ;' 

"^S-Av^^^'^'$:3o \ V pages o:^-',;, 

^'Si^f^;'^^ SpaWMtranslation o* THE OPtN CCfe 

-f^^i^^"; >MONTHLW CALENDARS, HYear ' 
■ t ■ ■ ' ^bscr^J it>n (1 0 ' cal end^rs*)..! 

^./ ■^'y:-. •, ;^ ■: '■ ■ ; ■ . 

! -|Schied^l/e"':o* monthly eictivities of the W6rksh9pi,Q(fentei-. 

. :;•<'/;/ -t THE 'WC|)E— A DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 
'^-''^'i^.Tffee^ ■ 1 y pages 111 ystrated 
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